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THE WATER-WIZARD. 


By E M. RUTHERFORD. 


WEET, and long light, the Spring day was at last coming to a 
close, and the young green of the trees paled against the yellow 
greyness of the skies which succeeded sunset. Down in the woods 
the mossy ground was blue with the dog violets ; out of the thickets 
and undergrowth came the sound of birds arranging for the night- 
time ; from afar was the last call of the cuckoo ere darkness bade 
her cease ; soon there would be but the note of the night birds to 
break the silence. Perhaps, near where the brook ran amid deep 
sedge down in the valley, an early nightingale might make an attempt 
by and by; but it was only just May, though a warm Spring had 
made the earth already so fair to look upon, and adown in the weedy 
brook were golden king-cups, full-starred and fine as if it wanted but 
a month to Midsummer. 

The tall, spare figure of “the water-man” (so the countryside 
called him) was slowly passing down the little wood path which led 
away from the farm, and then over field tracks and many a stile to 
the small village two miles away. The farm had wanted water and 
made great plans for a ram, and the brook most thoughtlessly turned 
away from the farm, running its course nearly a mile off. But it was 
a land of springs, and the farmer knew that water must be nigh to 
hand. The only strange thing about the whole affair was that, in 
this age of science, electricity, machinery, and engineering, he should 
have to have recourse to such an old-world, old-time individuality as 
the water-wizard. 
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But the water-wizard was sent for, as he was sent for to many, many 
other places, from a little hamlet several miles away ; and he came on 
foot, with his hazel wand, and he found the water and told them 
where they were to open the earth; and the farmer paid him the 
modest sum he asked, and the farmer’s wife saw that he had a good 
meal in the big kitchen ; and the engineer and his workmen listened 
to what he said, and knew they could trust him, for they had worked 
with him before, and neither they, nor the farmer, nor the vicar who 
came from the village to see “ the water found ” considered there was 
anything very marvellous in the finding. 

“Curious !” the clergyman observed. ‘Curious that one man 
should be able to do it, and not another. I expect it’s organic.” 

It was the only word he could think of at the moment which 
could express a determined belief in a perfectly natural aptitude for 
water-finding. ‘It would never do,” he said to himself, “to let these 
good people think there is aught mysterious or supernatural in the 
man or in the hazel twig.” 

“ Organic—perhaps it would be more correct to say constitutional,” 
he went on aloud. ‘The man is evidently peculiarly sensitive to the 
proximity of water.” 

And he wished the farmer good-day, and went down the hill, with 
the square tower of the old church before him in the distance. In 
those grey walls he preached his doctrine, which was that all God 
had said, or ever meant to say, to mankind, and the miracles He had 
worked, and the supernatural wonders He had allowed, were written 
down and bound up in the holy book from which he read the lessons 
on Sunday, and from which the Church Prayer-book purported to 
have taken its cue. 

Presently the water-wizard went down the hill by the same wood 
path, and it was eventide. 

He was not a young man, though his thin, slight figure made him 
appear so at a distance. He was really middle-aged ; but his eyes 
had that eager look of expectation and surprise which gives youth to 
the expression, though the cheek be thin and there be lines on the 
brow. He had never yet discovered an end to the wonders of the 
world, and the constant revelation of the beauties of nature had 
made him ever on the watch for further surprises. 

To be satiate is to be old, and in a narrow sphere it is easy to be 
satiate very early. But the sphere of the water-wizard was wide, for 
it embraced the realm of nature, and the facts of want and hunger, 
though they had been felt by him in early years, had not worn him 
as they might have worn others. 
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The eyes with the far-away, expectant expression were blue grey, 
but his hair was dark and his thin features rather Celtic. His hands 
were long and lean, and held the hazel wand almost nervously. His 
clothes were somewhat dusty and well worn, but strong and sound— 
something of a keeper’s dress with shabby velveteen coat, but his 
hat a wide-brimmed straw, and not according with the rest of the 
costume. He was clean-shaven too, and had washed face and 
hands in the brook which did not flow through the farm. He 
carried, besides the hazel twig, a red cotton handkerchief which 
contained a very few necessaries and one luxury, the small tin of 
tobacco which was to replenish the pouch for his pipe. 

His father had had the faculty before him, but had, unfortunately, 
lost the modest livelihood he earned in the finding of water by a 
perpetual seeking after a stronger liquor. The boy, who had started life 
as a pupil teacher at the national schools, had been called from his 
occupation to have his father’s mantle (figuratively speaking) thrown 
upon him, for the poor over-worked mother had said : 

“Oh, Willie, there be-many schoolmasters, but it’s only them as 
are born to it who can find the water. Your father’s got a name for 
it, and he can’t keep it up. Go to his places, for the sake of me and 
the little ones.” 

For some years Willie managed to do his duty both in teaching 
and water-finding, but when father and mother died, and the little 
sisters grew up and married, he felt that the spirit of wandering 
which had come upon him need no longer be kept in check. His 
wants were very few. In the cottage in his native village he kept his 
little home with its poor furniture and few much-valued books. 
Sometimes he was absent from it for weeks together. Then one 
morning he would suddenly reappear, and the rooms would be 
swept and garnished and a bright fire burning on the kitchen hearth 
again. 

It was strange how he was generally to be found when needed, 
for there was seldom note or message left at his house ; but word was 
bandied about from one to another on the countryside till it reached 
the ears of “the water-man” that there was business in the air for 
him. Asa matter of fact, he was not often more than twenty miles 
away from home. His wanderings were for the sake of being alone 
with nature, not with the object of seeking new places or seeing fresh 
people. 

So to-night he left the farm and made towards the village, where 
he intended to pass the night, for he was a good ten miles away from 
home, and the railway line was a means of travelling he scorned, 
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though he would sometimes accept a lift in a farm cart. The latter 
did not happen to be immediately available, and he was in haste to be 
gone when his labour was ended, for it had taken him some hours 
that day to find the water, and the inspiration seemed to have departed, 
leaving him weak and tired. 

He refused the bed they offered him at the farm, saying, ‘* No, 
thank you. Nothing rests me so much after a long strain as a ramble 
in the twilight through woods and fields.” 

“What a peculiar man he is—a total abstainer too ! ” the farmer’s 
wife remarked, as she saw the tall, thin figure disappear beyond the 
farm premises. 

“His father was a drunkard,” answered the farmer. ‘The 
total abstainer is always to be found in the family where some member 
drank to excess. Thank heaven, my family all knew when to stop, 
and so I had no fear in beginning. Give me a pot of ale, Lucy !” 

The water-wizard went down the wood path, and felt the cool 
night air fan his brow, and was conscious of the sweet, moist perfumes 
of evening, which to him were more of restoratives than all the 
scented salts money could buy. At last he was alone again with the 
friends he loved best. 

He was certain too that they loved him. Here, on the shelving 
bank from wood to meadow, the pale yellow primroses and masses of 
mauve cuckoo flower welcomed him and whispered to him to pause 
and rest. He threw himself down on the slope, with the fir wood 
above him, and, beneath, the wide-spreading meadows, yellow and 
white with dandelion and daisy, and here and there early cowslips 
and coming buttercups, all toning to much the same hue in the pale 
grey twilight. The blackthorn’s white stars were in the hedges, but 
the may only in bud. The sweet violets had gone, but the big purple 
dog-violets (which in places made the ground in the woods all blue) 
were under the bramble and right down into the ditches. The so- 
called perfumed flowers were not in evidence, but there was a sweet 
scent from the very freshness of the blossoms on the bank which was 
more intoxicating than fragrance—for it was the odour of Spring, 
which is youth. 

“You came to me to-day ; you will come to me to-night, Zere. I 
will not go on into the village,” his lips murmured. 

Whence did she come? On the other side of the wood the 
earth was sandy ; there were heather-covered moors beyond the farm, 
and when he had gazed on that country in the morning light he had 
doubted whether she would answer to his call. But she came after 
long seeking! Was it love which brought her? Men talk and write of 
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inspiration of the spirit, of prophecy: what are they but a great 
desire towards God, and God coming to the whole and ertire 
desire towards Him? Would not the whole and entire desire bring 
forth any spirit, whether good or bad? Such as this they call the 
magic of the Egyptians. If men were more whole-hearted there would 
be more magicians. 

The colour and tints were going from everything with the waning 
light. When night closed in, was everything one universal pallor? 
When death came, did everything in life seem alike uncoloured, 
toneless, trivial? He thought of words he had read and verses 
he remembered. Like a wise man he never carried a book with 
him, but did his reading at home. All reading and no thought 
is but a cramming process, and nature is a book which cares not 
for rivals. 

Then there came over him the sense of that presence, the exist- 
ence of that fact which had been motive and impetus to his every 
action through the long, sunny afternoon. He could hear the spirit 
calling, though the brook was far off. Even the dews of night were 
in her hand—Undine, of course ; in his soul it was “‘ Undine” he 
always called her. 

Darkness was coming. There was no moon to-night. A pale 
star or two glittered in the great vaulted space above, and an air, chill, 
yet without sense of bringing coldness over him, seemed to spring out 
of the night and to get moister as the evening sucked it in. Was it 
her breath? A far-away, rushing sound sang in his ears; a white 
mistiness hovered over the valley, where the brook flowed along. 
Yes! It would be from there that she would come ; the mist would 
be the veil cast about her. 

There were orchards on the other side of the stream, orchards 
where the blossom-covered fruit trees now stood ghostly in the 
darkness. Through those she might well wander until she knew his 
summons, and then she would come. The mist-wreath would take 
form and shape. 

Bending over him, even in the darkness, he could see her beauty. 
He felt the touch of her long golden hair on his face ; he knew she 
was leaning, leaning down, so that he need not move, for surely her 
lips would come nearer and nearer to his brow, till in that long, long 
kiss he forgot aught else. 


“ Did he find the water?” asked the farmer’s little girl, when her 
mother came to wish her good-night. 
“Oh, yes, dearie. Lie down. You mustn’t kneel up in bed 
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and look out of window just because it’s daylight at sleeping-time 


” 


now. 

‘“‘Bed’s hot when it’s light outside. Tell me how he found the 
water.” 

“Why, dearie, I’m sure I don’t know. Perhaps it’s the hazel twig 
does it ; I can’t tell. Look at the picture of the Good Shepherd, and 
say ‘ Jesus Tender !’” 

“Yes, mummy. I’m looking. Is it the crook takes care of the 
sheep ?” 

“Why, girlie, what do you mean? The crook! It’s the Good 
Shepherd takes care of the sheep. The crook is just what He 
carries.” 

“But you say the hazel twig finds the water, so I thought what 
hey carried did the thing always, perhaps.” 

‘Dearie, you mustn’t say ‘hey. The water-finder is only a poor 
man, and the Good Shepherd is the Lord. He has power to find 
the sheep that stray and to take care of the little lambs.” 

“ And what gave the water-man power to find the water?” 

“Oh, that is altogether different. Some peculiar gift he has— 
like an ear for music or the talent for writing poetry. Say ‘ Jesus 
Tender,’ darling, and then lie down and goto sleep. Mother must 
go to see about the supper for father and the men.” 

The child said the hymn, and lay down in the grey twilight. 
“Mummy doesn’t know how he found the water,” she whispered to 
herself. “Did it whisper to him that it was coming? Does he 
hear it singing, crying, rushing in the distance ?” 

And she dreamed of the water-man sleeping on a sloping bank, 
and a lovely form came and bent over him and said, “I am the 
water-spirit ; I love him, and I come to him. Sometimes I hide 
away that I may make him want me and love me more, but I always 
come at last—at last !” 

When she woke it was very, very early morning, too early for 
even the farm to be astir; and she rose and put on her clothes, 
for she was eight years old and could dress herself. There was no 
nursery discipline for her ; she just lived as mother’s and father’s 
little girl. The former kissed her to sleep at night ; and the latter 
was delighted that she should be out, and in garden and fields as 
soon as possible after daybreak. 

She was earlier than usual this morning. It was not yet five o’clock, 
and the dawn was at its youngest and sweetest. It was chilly too, 
and she wrapped her little cloak closely round her, and ran down 
the garden path into the orchard where the white blossoms made 
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the trees look like people yet in their nightdresses. But she did not 
stay there, for the grass was very wet and the light was so pale that 
the cowslips did not show up much ; they were not full blossomed 
yet. 

The orchard was at the top of the hill, and when she leaned on 
the gate that led out of it to the woodland path she had a view over 
the fir wood on the slope and the valley beneath, right away to the 
further hills out eastward, behind which, big and red and rather 
misty, the sun was rising. 

“Good morning, Sun,” she cried, knowing nothing of the stories 
of the god’s chariot, or of Aurora coming over the clouds ; but he 
was a god to her, nevertheless—some great, wonderful, and mystical 
thing coming to bring light and life to the whole world ; and as she 
went on through the wood she sang a simple little morning hymn, 
joining her voice to the birds’ opening chorus, and all ascended up 
to Heaven together. 

And, as she came out of the wood, there among the primroses 
and violets lay the water-wizard, even as she had dreamed. 

Her song awakened him. He sat up and beheld the sweet 
lusciousness of morning all about him, but se was gone. Far down 
in the valley there was a mist just touched by the sun, and it seemed 
as ifa form might be disappearing. But the song was above him, 
and he half-rose, and, turning, saw the child. 

“CQ water-man,” she cried, standing above him, with her hands 
full of the pale primroses she had been gathering in the wood—“ O 
water-man, you are just where I dreamed you would be. But where 
is the beautiful lady ?” 

“* She went away in the morning mist,” he replied, for it seemed 
at first this must be part of his vision. Then he rose, and, com- 
prehending that it was a very human child before him, he smiled at 
his own answer. 

“Never mind,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Perhaps to be most human 
is to be most god-like. At any rate, she understands.” 

For she looked up at him with a smile, the sheen of the morning 
on her golden curls, and her eyes just as two of the violets endowed 
with heaven’s gift of sight. 

‘* Tell me how you find the water,” she said. 

Almost without thinking he replied to her—‘‘I think se tells 
* Ah, yes,” answered the child, as if with perfect comprehension. 
“ But,” she suddenly added, with mysterious understanding, “it’s 
a secret. I won't tell.” 
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“*T know you won't,” the man said. 

“And now good-bye, or father will be coming out, and he will 
miss me. Good-bye, water-man. I sha’n’t even say I met you this 
morning.” 

He smiled as he echoed her good-bye, and turned away. Had 
he been wrong so to work on her imagination and encourage her 
fancy? It was morning, and all the work-day was to come. It was 
dawn in the child’s life, and the work-a-day world would begin soon 
enough for her. For him, he had lingered in the vision, and for him 
it seemed the only way of Life, the sweetest and the best, if sometimes 
the saddest and the loneliest. But he knew his lot was the unusual, 
that, for most, dawn passed into morning and the mists cleared away 
in the full sunshine. A little of the mist might be good to keep— 
just to veil away stern reality, and to make one look upward when 
the heavens were blue, though the thickness shrouded the valleys. 

Besides, had he not told the truth? Whence came his power? 
Whence came that dream? He could not tell either one or the 
other. Onward from the east the day spread over the countryside ; 
birds and flowers rejoiced in it, the cattle trod the sweet pasture- 
land, the little lambs frisked on the slopes. All the power to live 
and breathe and enjoy thrilled the air. Far away in crowded cities 
man awoke to labour and to urge on man and beast to labour too ; 
but it was the same life that stirred them, some mystic, governing 
principle giving strength to all. He would go to the brook, and, 
keeping along the course, so walk into the village. The brook could 
speak to him and sympathise with him in the wonders of life and in 
the mysteries of death. Among her sedges she would murmur of 
what was from the beginning, the great waters and the greater space. 
Over her stones she would rush on, telling of wanderings—wanderings 
through mead and pasture-land, through wood and under thicket. 
All would be part of her everlasting story—the same story as told by 
the flowing river and by the great, spreading, white-waved sea. 

Water! How wonderful it was! How wonderful to think that 
no earth was perfect without it; that the heather-covered moor 
looked wild and dreary until the ground grew mossier, at last quite 
moist under foot—and then, then—there was the spring, the 
freshness, the desire in the “ thirsty land.” 

In the heat of the day the cattle would wander through the 
goldening meadow, leaving cowslip and buttercup for the sweet of 
the brook, and to stand in the cool rushes. Most of all, what were 
the rocks and pebbles of the ocean bed if unwashed by the great and 
wonderful tide? Yet, though God inspired a poet to sing of how 
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His greatness “ meted all this in the hollow of His hand,” yet there 
were priests who preached how this God trifled over articles of creed 
and had particular partiality for certain doctrine and ritual. 

Was it wrong to feel that it was the inspiration of some spirit 
which worked upon him? As he thought on that spirit he seemed 
nearer the great All-Good than when he listened to some preacher 
(as he sometimes did) in the close atmosphere of a building. This 
was God’s world ; this awakening morning was His gift, not only to 
man but to all creation. Surely earth and air and water were full 
of the spirits which He had ordained should govern them ; and even 
now, through the fresh coolness of the air, there seemed to come on 
his ear a divine voice—even the voice which had long ago calmed 
the waves and stilled the waters—repeating the words which had 
once thrilled through a crowd in a darker haunt of the world: 

“Thou couldst have no power at all except it were given thee of 
God.” 
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THE BRITISH WILD CAT. 


RIMITIVE peoples, who live in close communion with the 
world of nature around them, have a multitude of legends to 
account for any differences from the general type or any peculiarities 
among the natural forces, the plants, and the animals that play so 
important a part in the lives of men at a simple stage of culture. 
Few savages or barbarians but are able to tell you why, in their 
opinion, the bear has no tail, why the dog turns round before he lays 
himself down to sleep, and why he is at constant enmity with his 
near kinsman, the wolf. 

Similarly, the ancient Irish had one of these “legends of the 
origins ” concerning the pointed ears of the cat. They used to say 
that the otter once found the cat sleeping, and took a mean advantage 
of him, for he gnawed the cat’s ears into that pointed form which the 
ears of all cats have ever since retained. Hence the curious nick- 
name, “ Leavings of the otter’s meal,” applied to the cat in a certain 
bardic satire ; a nickname which seems to have irritated the animal 
very much. 

This legend possibly accounts for the awful temper of the wild 
cat. In the tame species (for a separate species it is, say the 
naturalists) this temper has been mollified down by ages of milk 
saucers and warm hearthrugs that have softened its manners, and not 
suffered them to be ferucious. But the violent temper is still 
there, and may, if allowed to break out, produce quite impressive 
results, 

In this connection, an incident may be cited from one of Lever’s 
Irish novels. <A piper, sitting among the company in the servants’ 
hall, tells how he and another man were trying for a long time to 
dislodge a cat which had taken refuge under a dresser. A reaping- 
hook was the first means of persuasion they tried ; but it left the 
persecuted animal zx si¢##. A hot iron proved more successful, for it 
induced the cat to sally forth, who managed, in her excitement, to 
damage the hand of one of her tormentors. And the verdict of a 
kitchen audience was, ‘‘ Well, there’s nothing so treacherous as a 
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cat !”—which is an excellent example of the generality of popular 
judgments. 

Without indulging too far in a digression of human injustice (as 
old Burton might have termed it), it may be observed how ill man 
often bears those qualities in others which he is the first to admire 
in himself. Promptness to resist an injury, real or fancied, hearty 
good-will for a fight, and thoroughness in carrying it out—such are 
the marks or signs of at least one type of popular hero, and such 
the qualities of the subject of this paper. For the wild cat fights 
(as he kills) for the love of it, like the celebrated critic in “The 
Ravenswing.” He has been known to run amok among a flock of 
sheep, slaughtering right and left, apparently for the mere sake of 
killing ; nor does he quail when placed in the field against enemies 
more formidable than the unresisting ‘ muttons.” The question of 
odds has very little interest for him ; he sees his enemies, real or 
imagined—for it is a punctilious beast, and has been known to fight 
to the death over a mere question of priority at a river-passage ; a 
sort of giving the wall, as it were—and the sight of his enemies is 
sufficient for him. Battle is at once joined. 

As for the nature of his fighting, it leaves little to be desired 
from the point of view of thoroughness. Man himself has not always 
been known to escape with his life from an encounter with him. (Of 
this, what is almost a classical instance is, or used to be, comme- 
morated at Barnborough.) Power is expressed in terms of the horse ; 
the apt Yankee finds no better measure of fighting capacity than the 
wild cat, and he who can “whip his weight” in them is accounted 
a fighter indeed. Cunning is utterly unknown to him ; to combat 
“with his head” he understands only as relating to teeth. Surely a 
nation that takes to its heart the berserk Fuzzy, and looks with 
scorn on peoples more “slim” and self-preservative, ought to feel 
both respect and sympathy for that first-rate fighter, the British 
wild cat ! 

Of respect he certainly enjoys a sufficient measure, for no one is 
especially inclined to take any liberties with him ; and, unlike the 
king of beasts, he has yet to make his first appearance upon any 
stage in the vé/e of a performing animal. Not all the traditional 
“kindness” of the wild-beast tamer, which works such wonders, 
would avail in the least to soften his manners, and not suffer them to 
be ferocious. 

But as for sympathy, it has been totally denied tohim. He isa 
beast whom there are few to praise and practically none to love, 
As a result, he is now, as far as Great Britain is concerned, within 
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measurable distance of extermination. Not long will his wonderful 
vitality, his savage love of loneliness, preserve him ; soon he will 
have followed the bear, the wolf, and the beaver of Britain to the 
mysterious bourne of extinct animals. And the silencing of his 
weird, harsh cry will leave the midnight heath less lonely perhaps, 
but drearier certainly. 

His disappearance seems to have become more rapid of recent 
years. Forty or fifty years ago, a keeper in Sutherland would kill 
twenty in a single winter. One keeper in Assynt managed to dispose 
of twenty-six between 1869 and 1880—only three during the last six 
years of that period. Another killed ten between 1870 and 1873, and 
then no more till the winter of 1879, when he killed four, one of them 
“a monster.” Statistics are rare of recent years, but we occasionally 
come upon a report of specimens taken in the Highlands—in Luss, 
for instance, and on the Duke of Montrose’s estates, within the last 
decade. So recently as 1896, wild cats are reported as comparatively 
common objects of the County Leitrim. But Mivart dates their 
extinction in Wales at about 1860; and it would be fairly safe to 
advance the opinion that not one living specimen now exists in 
England. There is an account of one having been slain, under 
very exciting circumstances, in Worcestershire within the last thirty 
years. But in the absence of sufficient data, this animal, like the 
Leitrim specimens, stands suspect of being a feral, or escaped 
domestic cat. The last of the true wild cats of England is said to 
have been taken in Holton Wood, near Wheatley, at some uncertain 
date, but within living memory. 

It may be thought that the escaped descendants of the domestic 
breed ultimately revert to the wild type. But naturalists claim that 
there is always a distinction. Buckland records a difference in length 
of the intestines, which in the tame species are three times as long 
as those of the wild. But the principal difference lies in the tail, which 
in the feral cat is always more or less pointed, while that of the true 
wild cat is invariably short, bushy, and rounded at the tip. The 
latter species, moreover, stands higher from the ground, the head 
is thicker and clumsier in proportion, and the face flatter. 

The true wild cat attains an average length of nearly three feet, 
of which the tail takes up about twelve inches. Pennant states that 
he is from three to four times larger than the ordinary house-cat. 
His muscles are exceedingly strong, and his teeth and claws very 
large. The fur, which is very soft and fine, is of a yellowish-grey 
hue, with black stripes arranged like those upon the tiger’s hide ; the 
tail is ringed and tipped with black, and the soles of the male’s feet 
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are of the same colour. The lair is usually placed among rocks or 
in hollow trees, sometimes even in the deserted nests of birds. 
Night is the wild cat’s feeding-time ; he is said to prefer rats and 
mice to any other form of food, but nothing in the way of flesh 
comes amiss to him. In hard winters he attacks the poultry-yard, 
and he has been known to carry off lambs. But the neighbourhood 
of man seems to be distasteful to him, less, most probably, from fear 
than from that exclusiveness which is the badge of all his highly 
aristocratic tribe. Of fear, indeed, it may safely be said that he 
knows almost nothing, its place in his character having apparently 
been taken up by a good extra share of the passion for slaughter. 
For the wild cat lives to kill, and seems to have been admirably 
fitted up to that end. Man he very rarely attacks, unless when 
provoked ; but it is an irritable beast, and so small a matter as a 
careless switch at the heather bush he is hiding in may convince 
him that an insult is intended. Whatever opinion he may have of 
Polonius’s advice as to seeking quarrels, he, when in, certainly bears 
him that the aggressor may beware of him. 

“When caught in a trap,” says Mr. Charles St. John, “they fly 
without hesitation at any person who approaches, not waiting to be 
assailed.” Their conduct in this respect, by the way, forms a 
complete contrast to that of the wolf, who, when caught in a trap, 
behaves in a most abject and cowardly manner. “TI was fishing,” 
continues Mr. St. John, “in a river in Sutherland, and, in passing 
from the one pool to another, had to climb over some rocky and 
broken kind of ground. In doing so, I sank through some rotten 
heather and moss up to my knees, almost upon a wild cat, who was 
concealed under it. I was quite as much startled as the animal 
herself could be, when I saw the wild-looking beast so unexpectedly 
rush out from between my feet, with every hair on her body standing 
on end, making her look twice as large as she really was. I had 
three small Skye terriers with me, who immediately gave chase, and 
pursued her till she took refuge in a corner of the rocks, where, 
perched in a kind of recess out of reach of her enemies, she stood 
with her hair bristled out, and spat and growled like a common cat. 
Having no weapon with me, I laid down my rod, cut a good-sized 
stick, and proceeded to dislodge her. As soon as I was within six 
or seven feet of the place, she sprang straight at my face over the 
dogs’ heads. Had I not struck her in mid-air as she leaped at me, 
I should probably have got some severe wounds. As it was, she fell 
with her back half-broken amongst the dogs, who with my assistance 
despatched her. I never saw an animal fight so desperately, or one 
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which was so difficult to kill. Ifa tame cat has nine lives, a wild cat 
must have a dozen.” 

Maxwell, in his “ Wild Sports of the West,” has some similar 
stories. In one case he mentions, the wounds inflicted by the cat 
on his human assailant proved mortal, owing to their septic nature, 
and Maxwell states that a belief existed among the Irish peasantry 
that the tooth of the wild cat was venomous. There used to bea 
painting in Barnborough Church recording a combat between a man 
and a wild cat, which proved fatal to both parties, who are said to 
have died in the porch of the church; the blood-stains of course 
remaining there for the benefit of the curious. There is, indeed, 
nothing very improbable in this legend, which is but one of many. 
The animal is quite sufficiently formidable, even without the venomed 
fangs which the Irish peasant credits him with. Certain naturalists, 
by the way, deny that he ever existed in Ireland; but he certainly 
makes some figure in the national legends of that country. The 
ancient Gael seems to have classed him, for fighting purposes, with 
the dreadful and mysterious f/as¢ or water-beast. In the poem 
called “The Festival of Conall of Ceann Sleibhe” we are told how 
it was reckoned among the feats of the great Finn Mac Cumhal that 

He slew—though brave their hearts— 
A piast and a cat at the Hurdle Ford.' 

But mighty indeed, and worthy of the attention of a hero, were 
the cats of those days. Witness the story of the terrible adventure 
of Seanchan the Arch Bard, who dared to satirise Irusan Mac Arusan, 
king of the cats of Ireland—and for no greater reason than that the: 
mice, presumably by the laches of Irusan’s subjects, had dared to 
eat up an egg intended for the poet’s dinner. ‘Oh Irusan, monster 
of claws!” began the infuriated bard, and went on to inform the 
monarch that his claws were too large to catch mice with, and that 
his tail hung down like a cow’s in his consequent dejection. Even: 
the old story was raked up of the original cat having had his ears. 
gnawed by the otter. ‘“ Leavings of the otter’s meal!” vindictively 
cried the man of song. And Irusan, in his distant cave, felt the 
venomed power of bardic satire—which is said, by the way, to have 
killed a Lord Lieutenant at even a longer range. Seanchan, with just 
apprehensions, caused the fighting nobility of all Connaught to stand 
as a guard round about him. 

Soon the outraged king of the cats was seen approaching. He 
came at full charge, ‘big as a plough-bullock, blunt-snouted, broad- 
chested ”— a terrifying spectacle! As for the fighting nobility of all : 
Connaught, he made little enough of them; for, passing through. 

1 Ze. Dublin. 
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them like a flash of light, he seized Seanchan, flung him over his 


- shoulder, and set off for his cave. And if it had not been for one 


Kieran, who made a .“ fortunate brave throw” with a white-hot iron 
bar as the cat galloped through Clonmacnoise, it would probably 
have gone hard with Seanchan. As it was, the poet spoke quite 
severely to his rescuer, and blamed him very much for his rash act, 
on the rather curious ground that his (Seanchan’s) destruction by the 
cat would have made a great blot on the hospitality of Connaught, 
and given the surviving bards a grand chance for satire. 

To later times belongs the story of Tom Holohan, a celebrated 
poacher of Kilkenny, who one night intruded, quite involuntarily 
we may believe, into an assembly of wild cats! in the wood of 
Kilfera. It was a gruesome sight, we are told, to see the savage 
brutes clambering amid the low branches of the trees, writhing like 
snakes, tearing the bark with their claws, and uttering their horrible 
cries, while dozens and dozens of eyes glared like dull green lamps 
upon the terrified Holohan. He luckily received the inspiration to 
whistle up his dogs, and retire unobtrusively during the excitement 
caused by their arrival ; but his escape was a narrow one. 

Narrow, also, was the escape of the carter who some years ago 
slew the “last wild cat” of County Carlow. This animal seems to 
have been a sort of “amok,” like (in another rank of the animal 
world) the celebrated Mad Elephant of Mundla; or possibly it 
was a female suffering from that morbid dislike of intrusion that 
comes to some animals together with the cares of a small family ; for 
we are told that it used to attack anyone who tried to pass up a 
certain narrow by-road. Late one evening a young carter passing 
through the district stopped at a public-house near this perilous pass, 
and was warned to choose some other route ; but being, it seems, a 
young man of little discretion, and not a lover of a quiet life, he 
determined to invade the haunts of the cat. As he went up the 
dangerous road, he stopped to gather sloes from the bushes by the 
way. Hearing a rustling in the bushes, he stepped back to have a 
clearer view : his foot slipped as he did so, and he fell on his back in 
the road, thus possibly saving his life ; for as he was falling, the cat, 
which had sprung from the bushes, shot clean over him. With 
remarkable activity he turned on the road, and broke her back with 
the heavy whip-stock hung to his wrist; and her stuffed skin is, 
or used to be, preserved at the public-house near the scene of the 
adventure. PHILIP PATRICK. 

* Students of folk-lore will not need to be reminded of the nocturnal meetings 


(for purposes of public policy) which the cats are believed to hold. 
VOL. CCXCIX. NO, 2100. PP 
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SIR GEORGE BEAUMONT AND 
COLE ORTON HALL. 


URING the opening years of the nineteenth century the now 
almost forgotten village of Cole Orton in North Leicestershire 
attained some degree of celebrity in the literary and artistic world ; 
for there, in the then newly-erected Hall, resided Sir George 
Beaumont, who, himself no mean artist and poet, was ever ready to 
assist, with his influence and fortune, any rising genius to struggle 
from obscurity, and give to the world the fruits of those labours too 
often thrust back into oblivion through the want of a little timely aid 
at the outset. 

Sir George Beaumont was born in the year 1754, and after the 
usual education of a gentleman of rank and fortune, at Eton and 
Oxford, devoted the rest of his life to the pursuit of art and literature, 
and all that is embraced in the meaning of these two words. 

It is true that he sat in the Flouse of Commons for a few years 
(1790-1796) as member for Beere-Alston, perhaps in order to gain 
some insight into the political questions of the day. But neither 
politics nor field sports ever claimed much of his attention, for from 
boyhood he was imbued with an intense love for poetry and painting, 
and early in life formed a friendship with Sir Joshua Reynolds, then 
at the zenith of his fame, and was described in after days as belonging 
to the old school of artists which acknowledged Sir Joshua as their 
leader. 

Sir George married in the year 1778 Margaret Willes, the daughter 
of John Willes of Astrop, a lady of similar artistic proclivities to his 
own, who, judging by letters written to her by Sir George’s artistic 
friends during the course of her married life, was of great kindness 
of disposition, and altogether an interesting personality. During the 
early years of their married life Sir George and Lady Beaumont seem 
to have travelled extensively, both in England and on the Continent. 
We hear of them in Italy in the year 1782, where they probably made 
the acquaintance of Canova the great sculptor, an acquaintance 
destined to ripen into a friendship which lasted until the death of the 
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latter in the year 1823. The Lake district was also visited ; although 
it was not until the nineteenth century had arrived that Sir George 
met with that strange and erratic genius Coleridge, and through 
him, a little later, Wordsworth. William Knight, in his interesting 
collection of letters entitled ‘‘ Memorials of Cole Orton,” from which 
source we have drawn much of the material for this article, states in 
his preface that Sir George was ‘‘one of the first to appreciate the 
genius of these two men,” and wishing to bring them once more 
together, for they had formerly resided near each other in Somerset, 
purchased a small estate at Greta Hall and offered it to Words- 
worth, whom he had never seen, writing to him as follows on October 
24, 1803: 

“‘T had a most ardent desire to bring you and Coleridge together. 
I thought with pleasure on the increase of enjoyment you would 
receive from the beauties of nature, by being able to communicate 
more frequently your sensations to each other ; and that this would 
be a means of contributing to the pleasure and improvement of the 
world, by stimulating you both to poetical exertions.” 

The offer, however, fell through, as Coleridge, from various 
reasons, was no longer able to remain in Cumberland. 

About the year 1800 Sir George Beaumont determined to make 
some attempt to restore and beautify his estate at Cole Orton, which, 
since the death of Sir Thomas Beaumont in 1702, the last of the 
Cole Orton Beaumonts in direct descent, had been sadly neglected. 

On the death of the above-mentioned Sir Thomas, his property 
passed to Sir George Beaumont, the fourth baronet of the lineage 
of Beaumonts of Stoughton Grange, a younger branch of the Cole 
Orton family. In consequence of this change Cole Orton Hall was 
no longer the family seat of the Beaumonts, and became the 
residence, during the greater part of the“eighteenth century, of one 
Joseph Boultbee, who, as a tablet erected to his memory in Cole 
Orton Church states, died in the year 1790 at the age of go, after 
serving the family well and faithfully as steward for many years. To 
this person the management of the large and important collieries on 
the estate had been entrusted ; for Cole Orton, as the name shows, 
was the headquarters of the midland coal industry for several 
centuries. When, however, Joseph{Boultbee died, all the mines, 
which so disfigured the district in the vicinity of Cole Orton Hall, 
were, or were on the eve of being, closed. The shallow seams 
were all worked out, and never again would the numerous coal pits 
render what had once been a fertile and well-wooded district, a 
hideous waste of spoil-banks and deserted engine-houses. 
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Sir George, seeing the great natural beauty of the neighbourhood, 
set about levelling down the refuse heaps, or planting them with 
trees, as soon as the collieries closed, and in a few years completely 
changed the aspect of the countryside, and to a great degree restored 
its former beauties. 

In the year 1800, with the aid of George Dance, the architect, he 
prepared plans for the erection of a new family mansion on the site 
of the house built about the year 1660 out of the ruins of the old 
castellated residence of the Beaumonts, used as a Parliamentarian 
stronghold in the Civil War and afterwards dismantled. 

Though this place is spoken of in contemporary records as Cole 
Orton Hall, it must nevertheless have resembled a castle in some 
respects, for one of the turrets could be seen in an angle of the 
second Hall, demolished in order to make room for the third in the 
year 1800. 

The new edifice, the present Hall, is on a small scale, and of 
the Gothic order of architecture, the whole showing great taste in 
arrangement and construction, as was only to be expected con- 
sidering under whose supervision it was built. But it is in the 
grounds that the great charm of the place lies, laid out as they were 
under the loving care and attention of Wordsworth, anxious to please 
his lifelong friend and patron. The celebrated Winter Garden of 
the poet’s designing is still to be seen, untouched by the hand of the 
spoiler, though now almost forgotten in this very matter-of-fact age, 
and is, as a visitor about the year 1830 puts it, “‘a perfect picture, 
every possible variety of situation being seized upon to exhibit the 
utmost variety of arrangement.” 

The view from the terrace on the eastern front is magnificent, 
one of the finest in the county, comprising as it does the Charnwood 
Hills in the near distance to the south, while to the east, as far as 
Belvoir Castle, one 

Looks over into valleys wonderful, 


Thick timbered valleys, with their fair church towers, 
Stretching into hazy distance. 


This beautiful spot well deserves to be visited. While Sir 
George was superintending the building operations between the years 
1800-1806, he resided at a farmhouse, still standing a little to the 
west of the Hall, and, hearing that Wordsworth was seeking a new 
home in the year 1806, he placed this farmhouse at his disposal. 
Here, therefore, during the greater part of the next two years, 
Wordsworth, his wife and children, together with his sister Dorothy 
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and his sister-in-law Sarah Hutchinson, resided, and seem to have 
much enjoyed their stay in Leicestershire. While residing at Cole 
Orton, Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy wrote frequent letters to 
Sir George and Lady Beaumont, then apparently spending most of 
their time in London, pending the completion of Cole Orton Hall ; 
and it is from these old-world letters, redolent with affection for their 
friends and patrons, that we can perhaps form a far better idea of 
what the real Wordsworth, the man, was like, than by perusing 
whole volumes of his verse. 

The first letter is dated November 10, 1806, and was written by 
Wordsworth himself to Sir George, and after stating that “It is 
indeed a great happiness to me to be beloved by you, and to think 
upon what foundation that love rests,” plunges at once into the 
subject of laying out the grounds of the new Hall, and gives a list of 
the trees, &c., he would recommend. He, it seems, had attended 
service at the little church close to the Hall the morning before. 
‘*We were pleased with the singing; and I have often heard a far 
worse parson—I mean as to reading” ;—a somewhat dubious 
compliment ; and goes on to narrate how he recognised among the 
congregation an old man, a former model for a drawing in the 
possession of Lady Beaumont, which drawing the poet had objected 
to on the ground that the shoulders were those of a young man. 
Wordsworth now acknowledges that the drawing was correct, 
‘for I never saw such shoulders and unwithered arms, with so aged 
a face, as in the person I allude to.” 

Wordsworth was evidently not used to the appearance of the 
miner, with his great development of shoulder, caused by arduous 
labour with the pick. The old man was probably a collier in his 
younger days, for Cole Orton was essentially a mining village, and 
the congregation that morning probably contained a fair proportion of 
pitmen. 

A few days later Dorothy Wordsworth writes to Lady Beaumont, 
and tells how charmed they are by the glorious sunsets they have 
witnessed since they came to Cole Orton. “On Wednesday 
evening my brother and I walked backwards and forwards under 
the trees near the Hall, just after the sun had gone down, and 
we felt as if we were admitted to a new delight. From the 
horizon edge to a great height, the sky was covered with rosy 
clouds, and I cannot conceive anything more beautiful, and 
glorious, and solemn than this light seen through the trees, 
and the majestic trees themselves; and afterwards, when we 
went lower down and had the church spire and your new home 
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backed by the west, they had a very fine effect. We continued 
to walk till the sky was gloomy all over, and two lights (we 
supposed from coalpits), on the hill opposite to the Hall, were 
left to shine with full effect, and they looked very wild.” 

She goes on to describe, in her womanly way, how little 
John Wordsworth attends the dame’s school in the village. “He 
goes with his dinner slung over his shoulder, and a little bottle 
of milk In his great-coat pocket; and never a man was fuller 
of pride and self-importance.” 

After mentioning the proposed Winter Garden, we learn 
something of the Wordsworth ménage. 

“My brother works very hard at his poems, preparing them 
for the press ; Miss Hutchinson is the transcriber. She also orders 
dinner and attends to the kitchen; so, the labour being divided, 
we have plenty of leisure.” 

The postscript to the letter shows how anxious the Wordsworths 
were to hear of Coleridge, then travelling abroad for the sake of his 
health, and expected shortly at Cole Orton. 

In another letter, a little later, poor Coleridge’s domestic 
troubles are referred to, and we see what a strange mixture of 
weakness and genius he was. A visit to Grace Dieu, three miles 
to the east, the birthplace of Francis Beaumont, had lately been 
made; for the letter states, “William and I went to Grace Dieu 
last week. We were enchanted with the little valley and its rocks, 
and the rocks of Charnwood upon the hill, on which we rested a 
long time.” 

It seems strange that Dorothy Wordsworth did not mention the 
picturesque ruins of the old Augustine Priory, the later home of the 
poetic Beaumonts. 
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Gracedew, which under Charnwood stand’st alone 
As a grand relick of religion. 


On Christmas Day 1807 Coleridge arrived at Cole Orton, and 
Dorothy Wordsworth writes a few days later: “‘My dear Lady 
Beaumont, the pleasure of welcoming him to your house mingled 
with our joy, and I think I never was more happy in my life 
than when we had him an hour by the fireside.” 

The following January, as we learn from the same source, Words- 
worth was busy laying out the Winter Garden. 

“He visits the workmen generally twice in the day, and one ot 
us accompanies him, and when it is pleasant we afterwards walk in 
the grounds. . ... Coleridge is pretty well at present, though ailing 
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at some time every day.” The new Hall was evidently approaching 
completion. ‘William and I were inside the new house yesterday. 
The upper rooms were very much nearer being finished than when 
we saw them last. William has thought about laying out the piece 
of ground before the house.” 

In February the Wordsworths discovered a favourite cottage o 
Sir George Beaumont, a cottage which, probably appearing in one or 
more of Sir George’s sketches, had become familiar in appearance 
to the Wordsworths before they ever saw it in reality. 

““We have discovered a favourite cottage of yours within this 
fortnight, and visited it several times, the little dwelling under two 
holly trees about a hundred yards from the wayside going to Mr. 
Bailey. . . . It gave us great satisfaction, when we were sitting with 
the old man and his wife by their fire, to hear them let out the 
history of their love for the holly trees. He told us how long ago 
he had planted them (‘when he was a young youth going to 
service’), and they were now a shelter for his house, and nothing 
could prevail upon him to part with them.” 

At the present day, not far from Cole Orton Hall, a cottage with 
two fine holly trees in front, which, judging from their appearance, are 
of considerable age, is still to be seen, and is, we conjecture, the 
place mentioned in the above-quoted letter. 

In the month of May 1807 Wordsworth and his wife left Cole 
Orton for a time, leaving his family still there in charge of his‘sister 
and sister-in-law. On his return the following autumn he was 
accompanied by no less a person than Sir Walter Scott, who during 
this visit formed the idea of writing his celebrated novel “ Ivanhoe.” 

In the grounds of Cole Orton Hall three inscriptions written by 
Wordsworth were cut in stone, and set up. One of these, the well- 
known lines commencing, 


The embowering rose, the acacia and the pine, 


was placed near a cedar tree, which was destroyed in a gale about 
the year 1880. The second inscription is on an urn at the end of 
an avenue of lime trees : 


Ye lime trees, ranged before this hallowed urn, 
Shoot forth with lively power at Spring’s return. 


The third and perhaps most interesting inscription of all was written 
by Wordsworth at Grasmere, in the year 1811, and sent by his sister 
to Lady Beaumont. It was placed on a cenotaph erected to Sir 
George’s kinsman, Francis Beaumont of Grace Dieu, and the opening 
lines run as follows : 
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Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound, 
Rugged and high, of Charnwood’s forest ground 
Stands yet, but stranger, hidden to thy view, 
The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu. 


By the year 1808 the new house at Cole Orton was completed, 
and from that time onwards Sir George, in the intervals of his London 
life, delighted to do honour there to his friends of the artistic world ; 
and few men ever gathered round them so much genius and talent. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Lawrence, Wilkie, the talented, but 
unfortunate, Haydon, Scott, Gibson, Cozens, and others; all men 
who in some way or another left their mark upon the world of art 
and literature for all time. 

Wilkie and Haydon visited Sir George at Cole Orton in the year 
1809, and Haydon has left it on record that ‘“‘ we passed a fortnight 
as delightfully as painters could. Sir George painted and Lady 
Beaumont drew, and Wilkie and I made our respective studies for 
our own purposes. At lunch we assembled, and chatted over what 
we had been doing, and at dinner we all brought down our respective 
sketches and cut up each other in great good humour. We dined 
with the Claude and Rembrandt before us, breakfasted with the 
Rubens landscape, and did nothing, morning, noon, or night, but 
think of painting, dream of painting, and wake to paint again.” 

He relates a little later how, in their friendly rivalry, he made a 
large study of a horse’s head, and, producing it at dinner, had “the 
satisfaction of demolishing their little bits of study, for the size of 
life effectually done is sure to carry off the prize.” 

The next day at breakfast he clearly saw that his claim to the 
championship would be contested, and his surmise proved to be 
correct, for at dinner David Wilkie produced an exquisite study of an 
old woman in the village. So the honours were divided. Haydon 
adds, and here the innate conceit of the man peeps out, that “all 
allowed nothing could exceed the eye of my horse.” 

The mention of the pictures is interesting, though subsequently 
their arrangement must have been altered to some extent. Jones, 
in his account of Cole Orton Hall published in 1830, gives some 
details of the more important works, and states in which rooms -they 
were hung. This list, as will be seen, differs from that of Haydon. 
Jones states that previous to the year 1826 the principal pictures in 
the dining-room were a Rabbi by Rembrandt, a landscape by Both, 
a fine Sebastian Bourdon, and a Canaletti. In the breakfast-room 
were two examples of Claude Lorrain, one of great note, ‘‘ Narcissus” ; 
and three other works by Reynolds, and Poussin, and Swannevelt 
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respectively. The drawing-room contained a famous landscape by 
Rubens, and two small works by Claude Lorrain. The library and 
study were chiefly devoted to family portraits. Two of these, Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont, were by their friend Reynolds. Inter- 
spersed amongst these were, however, examples of Rembrandt, 
Wilson, Gainsborough, Smirke, Wilkie—a goodly collection for a 
private individual. 

The Rubens, Claude, and Rembrandt were, together with 
thirteen of the others, presented by Sir George, in the year 1826, 
to the National Gallery, then composed almost entirely of Anger- 
stein’s Collection, bought by the nation in the year 1824. Haydon 
deemed Sir George the founder of the National Gallery. “ For 
though Angerstein’s pictures were a great temptation, yet, without 
Sir George Beaumont’s offer of his own collection, it is a question 
if they would have been purchased.” 

Sir George died rather suddenly on February 7, 1827, aged seventy- 
three, and was interred at Cole Orton. Lady Beaumont survived him 
only two years, and was buried by his side. A modest inscription, con- 
taining only name, dates, and the words “ Enter not into judgment 
with Thy servant, O Lord,” recorded on a mural tablet, marks the spot. 

With copious eulogy in prose or rhyme 

Graven on the tomb, we struggle against Time, 
Alas, how feebly ! but our feelings rise, 

And still we struggle when a good man dies ; 
Such offering BEAUMONT dreaded and forbad— 
A spirit in meek self-abasement clad. 


If we turn to and read the references made by some of his 
intimate friends to Sir George’s death, we shall be enabled, in some 
degree, to form a true estimate of his character and habits, and see 
what a lover of art England had lost. 

Haydon wrote in the year 1827, on hearing of his death: “ Sir 
George was an extraordinary man, one of the old school formed by 
Sir Joshua—a link between the artist and the nobleman, elevating 
the one by an intimacy which did not depress the other... . His 
taste was exquisite, not peculiar or classical, but essentially Shake- 
spearian. Painting was his great delight. He talked of nothing else, 
and would willingly have done nothing else. His ambition was 
to connect himself with the art of the country, and he has done it 
for ever.” 

Southey, writing to Allan Cunningham in the year 1833, states 
that ‘“‘ He was one of the happiest men.I ever knew, for he enjoyed 
all the advantages of his station, and entered into none of the follies 
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to which men are so easily tempted by wealth and the want of 


occupation. . . . He had as little liking for country sports as for 
public business of any kind, but had a thorough love for art and 
nature. . . . Few men read so well, and I have heard those who 


knew him intimately say he would have made an excellent actor.” 
Sir Walter refers to him in his diary for February 14, 1827, as 

being “by far the most sensible and pleasing man I ever knew, and 
an amateur painter of the very highest description.” Haydon visited 
the Hall again in 1837, and speaks feelingly of the changes he found. 
** Cole Orton is a retired spot ; I visited it in 1837, and was touched 
to see it after so many years. . . . Jackson, Lord Mulgrave, Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont were all dead, and I walked through 
the house in a melancholy stupor, angry to see the rooms, where 
once hung the élite of our now national pictures, filled with modern 
works.” Well might Haydon have exclaimed with old Omar of 
Naishdpiir, 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 

That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a round or two before, 

And one by one crept silently to rest. 


Sir George Beaumont died childless, the title and estate passing 
to his third cousin, George Howland Beaumont, whose grandson, 
Sir George Howland Beaumont, is the present possessor. 


H. BUTLER JOHNSON. 
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THE LAND OF MINOS AND 
THE LABYRINTH. 


ts ET the dead Past bury its dead” is a sentiment not shared in 

by Mr. Arthur Evans, and fortunately so, for by his excava- 
tions and explorations at Gnossos he has revivified the buried past of 
Crete, revealed to us another two thousand years of Mycenzan history, 
and shown that ancient Hellas owed much of its grandeur to Crete, 
which transplanted to it its artistic knowledge and civilisation. Read- 
ing of the excavations and how the classic Labyrinth—the palace of 
Minos—suggestive of Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotaur, had been 
discovered after more than three thousand years, I was filled with a 
strong desire to see all these wonders for myself. 

The traveller in Crete has many difficulties to contend with ; 
there are no railways, hardly even forty miles of carriage-road in the 
entire island ; locomotion is performed on mules or horses over 
rough and ill-kept bypaths, which often wind over ranges of lofty 
mountains or merge in rapid streams fraught with peril to the 
wayfarer. 

Except at the coast towns of Candia, Canea, and Retimo, hotels 
are non-existent and accommodation must be sought in the peasants? 
houses. The language is another difficulty, for a corrupt form of 
modern Greek is alone spoken or understood in the interior of the 
island ; and as for victuals, nothing is available beyond bread, eggs, 
and wine. Then there is the question of personal safety to be con- 
sidered, for whilst the traveller would be perfectly secure in the 
principal coast towns, it would be distinctly imprudent to venture 
into the interior of the island unaccompanied. In order to over- 
come some of these obstacles I engaged a dragoman in Athens, who 
supplied me with a cook as well as an agogiat, or man to attend to 
the horses. He also brought provisicns for the journey and a bed 
for my use when hotels were not obtainable. He was a Greek from 
the Ionian Islands, spoke English fluently, and was an excellent 
guide: for the advantage of other travellers I may mention that his 
name was John Metaxitos. 
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The voyage from the Pirzeus to Candia in Crete occupies from 
fifteen to twenty-four hours, according as the route is direct or via 
Syra, the capital of the Cyclades. The Austrian Lloyd steamer 
“‘Castor,” in which I travelled, took the latter course, and, leaving the 
Pirzeus at 2 P.M., did not arrive till 3 p.m. the following day. About 
three hours after our departure we passed Cape Sunium, with its 
famous marble temple, looking as if carved in the whitest of sugar. 
We were greeted with the same windy weather and boisterous seas 
that made it a labour for the ancients to round this promontory. 
We had views of the long island of Makronisi, of Andros, of Tenos, 
and the other “isles that gem old ocean’s purple diadem.” Numer- 
ous vessels passed us going towards Tenos to the yearly pilgrimage 
to a miraculous Madonna, which attracts believers, often numbering 
twenty or thirty thousand, from quarters even as remote as Smyrna 
and Constantinople. About midnight we touched Syra, situated on 
a picturesque bay, and looking very white and lovely in the moon- 
light. We went on shore in a small boat and were impressed by the 
fineness of the houses and the general appearance of wealth and 
comfort ; the theatre and government buildings especially were 
superior to those in Athens. The best /oukoumi—that sweetmeat 
resembling Turkish delight so universally eaten in Greece—is manu- 
factured in this island. The inhabitants of Syra are wealthy, and 
almost all the Roman Catholics in Greece are to be found in the 
Cyclades, Syra having a Roman Catholic Archbishop. About one 
o’clock p.m. the next day we perceived a vague shadowy mass on the 
horizon, which, by degrees, resolved itself into a long chain of moun- 
tains, stretching as far as the eye could reach, and covered liberally 
with snow. This was Crete. 

It takes a full hour to steam up the spacious bay of Candia. 
The views are very beautiful, for the lovely white town is dominated 
by Mount Ida, the birthplace of Zeus, with its eight thousand feet of 
snows glistening in the sunlight. The season being inclement, even 
the smaller mountains had their icy mantles on, though it was the 
beginning of April. Adjacent to the town lies the islet of Dhia 
er Zeus, the hero—the guardian angel one may say—of Crete. 
Surrounded by its old Venetian fortifications, diversified by the 
tapering minarets of several mosques and the huge dome of a Greek 
church, and enhanced by its superb situation, it would be difficult to 
gaze upon a fairer town than Candia, or Heraklion, as it is now 
generally called, after its ancient name. The impression of pictur- 
esqueness is accentuated on entrance by most quaintly carved marble 
fountains, bearing the lion of St. Mark’s, and by Oriental houses 
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with their projecting second floors destined for the women and care- 
fully latticed ; whilst the continual movement of the Mussulman 
crowds, with their many-hued robes and turbans, lends colour and 
variety to the scene. The population amounts to twenty-two 
thousand, and is equally divided between Christians and Mussul- 
mans, as is usually the case in the coast towns, whilst in the interior 
of the island the Christians by far predominate. Candia is famous 
in history for having bravely sustained a siege which in duration 
exceeded that of Troy, for from the time the Turks attacked the 
Venetians till the fall of the town there elapsed a period of more 
than forty years. 

The great attraction of Candia is the museum of antiquities 
found in different parts of the island. The collection occupies 
a small portion of an enormous old ramshackle building, which 
also contains a school and quarters for the civil guard. There 
is no catalogue, the objects having only recently been found, and 
experts in many cases having not yet said the last word as to their 
uses or classification ; moreover, fresh “ finds” are of almost daily 
occurrence. Gortyna, Phaistos, and Polykastron have yielded much 
to swell the collection, as well as the more famous Gnossos. Those 
who have visited the museum at Athens will recognise many familiar 
objects in the tombs, with sculptured figures bidding an eternal fare- 
well, and in the countless artistic jars, generally similar to those 
found on the mainland of Hellas. Here I met Mr. Arthur Evans of 
Cretan fame, and had the advantage of visiting the museum in his 
company. The frescoes on stucco from Gnossos are of the greatest 
interest, for, though they cannot be less than 3,000 years old, many 
of the figures can still be traced with perfect distinctness. I noticed 
a splendid relief of a bull’s head and the artistic moulding of an arm, 
which was of absolute anatomical correctness. We thus see how 
stucco was employed for sculptural purposes in the earliest ages. 
Another remarkable object was a beautiful ivory figurine of a bull- 
fighter from Gnossos, which is carefully preserved under a glass shade, 
is of vast antiquity and of great artistic excellence. A huge terra- 
cotta amphora 6 feet high, with a circumference of 12 feet, and 
decorated with Sphinxes, is noteworthy, and on several plates in the 
museum there are also Egyptian figures. Indeed, in the entire 
collection, one is struck by the marked influence that the land of the 
Nile has exercised on Cretan art, showing the considerable intercourse 
that must have existed between the two countries before the dawn of 
history. There are several Mycenzan sarcophagi, which are very 
short, as the bodies were placed in them in a crouching posture, 
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and on the sides of them I noticed the marks caused by the bones 
pressing against the soft stone. Those devoted to numismatics will 
find much to interest them in the extensive collection of gold and 
other coins, and there is also a rich show of gold earrings, massive 
gold rings, and various ornaments. No doubt, as the excavations 
are proceeded with in the different Homeric cities of Crete, this 
already splendid collection will grow to be one of the most valuable 
in the world, and will then be placed in a specially built museum, 
where it can be seen to better advantage than in the present straggling 
and barrack-like building. 

The fashionable promenade of Candia extends along the old 
Venetian battlements. I strolled there in the evening and climbed 
a small hill, whence I obtained a view of rare loveliness. Facing the 
blue sea, with the picturesque island of Dhia gemming the waters, I 
had on my left a stately range of mountains glowing under the sunset 
with the sharp, volcanic-looking cone of Stromboli the dominant 
feature in the foreground, whilst behind soared classic Ida, the 
birthplace of Zeus, the cradle of Mythology. The range of 
mountains swept round in a semicircle and appeared, on my right, 
of a slate-blue hue, save where, here and there, a snowy peak broke 
their uniformity. Within this amphitheatre nestled a vast plain with 
undulating hills, and dotted with brilliantly white villages. At my 
feet lay Candia, with its old-world Venetian battlements that had 
rolled back so many years of war, and prominent above them stood 
a large Greek church, and half a dozen mosques with tapering 
minarets. The hum of the city rose to where I stood: adjacent was 
an ancient Turkish village also surrounded by walls, within which, 
till recently, no Christian dared enter. Even now as I gazed, the 
Muezzin from the minaret gave the wailing summons to prayer to the 
Moslem world. Over all this scene spread a sapphire sky, in which 
the full moon hung like a silver shield. 

The famous Gnossos, sung of by Homer, fought along with the 
rest of Crete on the side of the Greeks in the Trojan war. It was 
the city of King Minos, whom legend declared to be sprung from 
Zeus, and who was the celebrated Cretan lawgiver and the founder 
of a navy which so greatly extended the power of the island that 
it spread its colonies over Asia Minor, Italy, and Greece. It was 
natural to think that Crete would yield much to the explorer, and that 
in it would be found the beginnings of the heroic age and of Greek 
civilisation—for had not Homer, Herodotus, Virgil, and numerous 
other classical writers described its splendours in ancient days? 

Mr Arthur Evans did not believe that so great a nation as the 
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Greek would have remained during the whole of the heroic age 
without using some form of script, and an accidental discovery in 
Athens of writing on a Cretan seal confirmed him in the correctness 
of his views. As I understood that he had found inscribed tablets 
at Gnossos, it was with considerable interest that the first day after 
my arrival I drove over there. I passed through a long, tunnel-like 
passage under the Venetian battlements, and was soon importuned 
for alms by numerous lepers. Crete is one of the few places in 
Europe where this dire disease is still to be found, and till recently 
no steps were taken to avoid the propagation of the malady ; nay, 
the lepers were even allowed to marry. In future, however, all 
affected persons are to be deported to the adjacent island of Longa 
Spina. 

A drive of half an hour on a fairly good carriage-road—a rare 
luxury indeed in Crete—brings one to the excavations. Gnossos lies 
amid hills, the largest being Hagios Elias—the inevitable name of 
every other Greek mountain. The site is feverish in summer, owing 
to the presence of a small stream, so that during the hot months all 
excavations have to be discontinued. Mr. Evans, who kindly acted 
as Ariadne to the Labyrinth, told me that he had about 200 men 
employed, and that there had been at one time over 250. The 
money for the excavations was chiefly supplied by the Cretan 
Exploration Fund. The ruins were not very deeply buried, so many 
of them have been disinterred in a comparatively short time, the 
work being only begun in 1901. Another fortunate circumstance 
was that the site seems not to have been interfered with for thousands 
of years, and, consequently, no towns have been built over it as in the 
case of Troy. Like Troy, however, Gnossos has known a great 
conflagration, and almost everywhere the marks of fire are clearly 
visible. When and how the city was made a holocaust of is unknown ; 
possibly it was done by the Dorians or by some piratical expedition 
more than a thousand years before the Christian era. The lower 
portions of the palace, or labyrinth, are constructed of huge gypsum 
blocks, on which the symbol of the Zadrys or double axe frequently 
occurs. Much of the palace was three stories high, as is evident 
from the excellently preserved staircase with fragments of the floors 
attached. These upper stories consisted, as Mr. Evans tells us, of 
“clay and rubble walls artfully concealed under a brilliantly painted 
plaster, and contained and supported by a woodwork framing.” I 
entered a long corridor on which numerous magazines opened ; 
these contained ancient jars, often nine feet high, for wine and oil, 
and there were grooves in the floor leading to reservoirs into which 
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the latter flowed. The winding passages, the topsy-turvy location of 
the various apartments where one easily went astray, proclaimed it a 
labyrinth, as one nowadays understands the word. All over the 
palace is carved the double axe, the symbol of the Cretan Zeus, and 
called in Greek “labrys.” The primary meaning of labyrinth was 
the place of the double axes,” but with lapse of time this significa- 
tion was lost and a labyrinth came to mean any involved construction 
like this palace, where it was difficult to find one’s way. Here then 
is, in all probability, the original labyrinth sung of by Homer and 
Virgil, and built by Dedalus, the artificer of Minos, where Theseus 
slew the Minotaur, guided by the clue from the loving hand of 
Ariadne. In wandering through the ruins I saw subterranean 
chambers, probably dungeons, perhaps the very ones that gave rise 
to the legend of the captive Athenian youths and maidens. There 
is one room of surpassing interest, the council chamber of the ancient 
kings, still bearing well-preserved frescoes of rural scenes ; along the 
wall are stone benches, and between them stands a high-backed 
throne of gypsum, resting on a stone base, and still showing traces 
of coloured decoration. Here most likely sat the great law-giver, 
Minos, when delivering those lucid and impartial judgments which 
made his successors believe that after his death he became judge in 
the nether world. This room was the sanctum sanctorum of the 
palace. 

The lower portion of an Egyptian figure was found, dating from 
the Twelfth Dynasty, affording another proof of the great intercourse 
that existed between Egypt and Crete in early days, and in an 
adjacent portion of the palace was found a pithos which contained 
Egyptian beans “similar,” as we are told, “‘to those now imported 
from Alexandria and sold in the market-place at Candia.” A very 
high state of civilisation can be inferred from the elaborate system 
of drainage, from the numerous light-shafts, and from the remains of 
lovely frescoes and reliefs, as well as from the delicate Minoan 
pottery and splendid bronze vessels. Interesting as these discoveries 
are, they simply fade into nothingness beside the wonderful find of 
over a thousand tablets covered with writings. Mr. Evans is 
naturally enthusiastic about the script, which he calls “a highly 
developed form, with regular divisions between the words, and for 
elegance hardly surpassed by any known form of writing.” Many of 
the tablets evidently contain lists of objects in the magazines or in 
other parts of the palace, as is clear from the pictorial illustrations 
upon them, such as arms, horses, barley, &c. There are, however, 
numerous tablets devoted to other uses, and possibly containing the 
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earliest Cretan chronicles. Upto the present, experts have not been 
able to decipher the script, and, like the letters on the wall of 
Belshazzar’s palace, they stand “unknown and awful still.” There 
are hopes that some Ariadne-like clue may turn up and guide us 
through the maze ; perhaps some object similar to the Rosetta stone 
may place within our hands the key to one of the most fascinating 
historical discoveries of modern times, and reveal fully to us the 
heroic age of Hellas. Though the Labyrinth has now been almost 
completely laid bare, there is much of the site of the city of Gnossos 
itself yet to explore, including extensive cemeteries, so that it is 
possible that many further brilliant discoveries are in store for us. 
The traveller who proposes to see only Heraklion and the 
ruins of Gnossos may manage to dispense with a dragoman, as 
English and French are spoken at the hotel. Heraklion, with its 
beautiful situation, affords one a just idea of what the other 
Cretan ports are like, and Gnossos is, of course, the most interest- 
ing of the ancient cities of the island. Even to see this much 
well repays the voyage from Athens, and ought to be included 
in every Hellenic itinerary. As for myself, the more primitive part 
of my journey was now beginning. I rode from Heraklion at 8 a.m. 
on a bright morning, en route for Hagioi Deka, a village among the 
ruins of old Homeric Gortyna, the second most famous city of Crete. 
My little cavalcade consisted of the dragoman, a cook, and a 
picturesque-looking Cretan who attended to the luggage. The way 
lay through three long valleys, each one opening into the other, and 
a mountain torrent, swelled by recent unusually heavy rains, but 
which in summer, like nearly all Cretan rivers, is dried up, accom- 
panied me during the whole day. The road was rough and rocky, 
and were it not that the Cretan horses are wonderfully sure-footed, 
accidents certainly would have been our portion. I had to cross 
several mountain ranges, and in one place the floor of a narrow ravine 
was only occupied by an impetuous stream, full of huge boulders, 
through which I had to ride for a considerable distance. The 
scer*'> on the whole was a trifle monotonous, save where, here and 
there, fine mountain views disclosed themselves, or when I passed 
luxuriant groves of olives and vineyards. Unfortunately, the mode 
of making cil and wine in Crete is essentially primitive, and what 
ought to be a first-class product is distinctly indifferent. I saw 
considerable quantities of game, especially partridges ; as for noxious 
animals, they are non-existent, Zeus having done for Crete what 
St. Patrick did for Ireland. I passed several remote villages and 
stalwart Cretans riding donkeys and usually attired in baggy blue 
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trousers, gaiters and turbans of many “ different shapes and dyes.” 
In this, as well as in other districts of the island, the archaic custom 
of marriage by capture is still in vogue, and those parents blessed 
with handsome daughters have to guard them carefully lest some 
Cretan Romeos should carry them off into seclusion, till they obtain 
perforce the parental blessing, with perhaps a pecuniary settlement, 
to which they usually raise no strong objection. The celebrated 
classical medicinal herb, the dic/amnon, is found on the neighbouring 
hill. Our own old littérateur, George Sandys, gives a rather hyper- 
bolical account of it when he says that it was “ sovereign for wounds,” 
and that “its virtue was first found out by stags and bucks that by 
eating thereof ejected the arrows wherewith they were wounded.” 

I now crossed three great ranges of mountains, and towards four 
o’clock in the afternoon saw, stretching out before me, the vast plain 
of Messara, in which Gortyna lay, whilst the guide pointed out 
directly below the pretty-looking hamlet of Hagioi Deka, where I 
was to pass the night. I stopped at the small and flat-roofed house 
of the Demarch, or Mayor ; the guest-chamber assigned to me was 
immaculately clean, with whitewashed walls and rafter ceiling, but 
was almost destitute of furniture, with the exception of a long divan 
occupying one side of the room. There was no glass in the window, 
nor, indeed, is there in any of the villages, shutters merely being 
used, so that in stormy weather daylight is an impossible luxury. 
In the garden were numerous torsos, and the flight of steps leading 
up to my quarters was formed of richly-carved capitals of columns 
found in the surrounding Gortyna. The dragoman here showed his 
full resources by serving up an excellent dinner of several courses, 
with sweets, dessert, and coffee. 

In the evening, the villagers, hearing that a foreigner had arrived, 
came to offer trifling antiquities for purchase. They had an unlimited 
supply of coins, chiefly Roman, but as for statuettes, old lamps, and 
other articles spoken of by former travellers, they were conspicuous 
by their absence. My room opened on to a little terrace commanding 
a fine view, and I sat there a long time, with the village at my feet, 
watching the agile peasant women astride of donkeys or driving 
home their goats. Before me stretched the great plain of Messara, 
bounded afar by lofty mountains, flushed to-night by a glorious 
sunset. The cold winds sweep down and sigh among the ruins; 
man changes, but these mountains smile with eternal cynicism on 
the fleeting generations of Cretan, Roman, Byzantine and Venetian. 

On returning to my room my host bade me good-night and 
requested me to lock the door communicating with the house, and 
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on my doing so he deliberately locked it on the other side—no 
doubt an old Cretan custom to secure the respective safety of host 
and guest. There was, however, another door which opened on to 
a lonely street. Before leaving Rome for Crete I had opened at 
random a book just received, entitled “Cretan Sketches,” by a 
Mr. Smith, and the first sentence that caught my eye was “ murder 
in this anomalous island is committed without motive.” With all due 
respect to the author, that statement seems over-coloured, but it is 
indisputable that the Cretans were given a very bad character by 
St. Paul, and those competent to judge affirm that the native disposi- 
tion has changed little since the days of the Apostle. Again, since 
the Turkish occupation, insurrections have occurred every few years 
through the century, so that rapine and slaughter have become 
almost indigenous. Remembering these facts, and that, moreover, 
the inhabitants of Hagioi Deka were supposed to surpass their 
brother Cretans in wickedness, I took the precaution of putting my 
revolver under my pillow. Tired with the day’s journey, I was glad 
to rest in the comfortable bed provided for me by my dragoman, 
which he had brought with him from Athens, not wishing to 
surrender his master to the nocturnal attacks of the Cretan fauna in 
native couches. A little lamp burned all night before the family 
icon above my bed, casting a dim religious light through the room. 
I woke betimes next morning to find the weather as lovely as it 
usually is in April in Crete, and my slumbers had been undisturbed 
during the night. There is no doubt that by the infliction of fines 
and severe punishment the High Commissioner, Prince George, has 
done wonders in repressing robbery and all kinds of crime in the 
island. After a breakfast—in which figured the exquisite Cretan 
honey, which far excels the more celebrated product of Hymettus— 
I rode over to the ruins of Gortyna, accompanied by my host, the 
Demarch, a hale and vigorous old man of over seventy, who, during 
the hard day’s ride, showed no traces of fatigue. 

Gortyna was the second most important city of ancient Crete. 
Homer speaks of it as being “famous for its walls,” and Plutarch 
alludes to the great reputation its inhabitants enjoyed for wisdom. 
Like most of the Cretan cities, it was independent, coined its own 
money and had its own laws. The watchword of Crete was “ Every- 
one for himself” ; the island, as Homer tells us, being inhabited by 
various distinct races, speaking different languages and intensely 
jealous of each other. The mountains also, as in the case of Hellas, 
separated them, so that there was little political cohesion in the island, 
which accounts for its non-interference with the course of Hellenic 
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history ; for, excepting during the Trojan war and at the débdcle of 
Greece, it stood severely apart, taking no share in the Persian or 
Peloponnesian wars. Gortyna was of vast extent, and the widely- 
separated villages of Ambelousa, Metropolis and Hagioi Deka are 
now built over its ruins. I rode through the great plain of Messara, 
largely planted in vineyards, and passed fields of anemones and the 
classic acanthus. The excavations are by no means extensive, but 
rich results will, in all probability, reward future explorers. 

I was examining an interesting old ruined Byzantine church when 
the Greek Archbishop, who had come over from the neighbour- 
ing village, saluted me. He was a fine-looking man, extremely 
courteous, and, though apparently not more than forty years 
old, was the principal ecclesiastic in the island, was appointed 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, with power to nominate 
to the various vacant bishoprics throughout Crete. I entered into 
conversation with him through my dragoman, and on my deploring 
the fact that, owing to the Easter festivities, I could not see a 
marriage or baptism in the Greek Church, he was so amiable as to 
express a hope that circumstances would induce me to pay Crete a 
second visit, when there would be also new discoveries from the 
excavations. Close to the old church are by far the most interesting 
remains of Gortyna—a circular wall, closely covered with inscriptions, 
the tables of the famous laws of Gortyna, dating from more than 
2,000 years B.C. There are about 12 feet of wall exposed; the rest 
lies under a cultivated field, which, as the report goes, the owner 
refused to sell for less than one hundred napoleons. It is said that 
in the middle of the circle formed by the wall is a chair, whence 
legal judgments were delivered. On more than one occasion the 
Turks sent from Constantinople to carry off the “tables,” but the 
natives of Hagioi Deka buried them for concealment, and the would- 
be despoilers had to retire baffled. I saw subsequently in that village 
a huge block of stone covered with inscriptions, said by specialists to 
be of still greater antiquity. In the vicinity of the old Byzantine 
church were several blocks of marble and torsos lying on the ground, 
and in many of the houses of Hagioi Deka I saw portions of statues, 
as well as a beautifully carved marble sarcophagus, now used as a 
receptacle for potatoes. On a hillside near Gortyna are several 
Mycenzan tombs, short and stunted-looking like those I had already 
seen in the museum at Heraklion. Two hours’ riding, always across 
the plain of Messara, brought me to the foot of a steep hill some 
300 feet high, the Acropolis of Phaistos. Here I enjoyed a glorious 
view of the blue sea, which rolls for some 200 miles unbroken till it 
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washes the African shores. I had now crossed the island in its 
broadest part, about 36 miles, for it must be remembered that Crete, 
though nearly 150 miles long, has an average breadth of about 10 
miles, and on a small map looks merely a line. 

The ruins of Phaistos are superbly situated almost directly under 
snowy Ida, and though yielding in interest to those of Gnossos, the 
remains of a palace have been discovered with a splendid megaron, 
or hall, with magazines containing huge jars and portions of what 
are apparently bathrooms. The excavations of Phaistos proper were 
rather disappointing, and were discontinued some few years ago, to 
be resumed, however, about the beginning of March 1903 a mile 
distant, at a place called Hagia Triadha, by Professor Halbherr. The 
remains of a country residence or palace were here discovered. 
When I visited the ruins, Professor Halbherr, as I was informed, was 
absent at Candia, but the person in charge of the excavations very 
kindly showed me all that was of interest. The fifty workmen 
employed had laboured less than two months, but nevertheless had 
laid bare a very large district. Numerous drains, bases of pillars, 
and foundations of magazines with the old familiar jars had been 
unearthed, besides some gold leaf, a few bronzes, and numerous 
tablets with script similar to that at Gnossos. We learn much of the 
splendour of Cretan art from the frescoes at Hagia Triadha, and 
here again the influence of Egypt is distinctly traceable. Every 
object of interest that is discovered is at once carefully packed and 
forwarded to the museum at Heraklion. I watched the men digging 
for some little time, but they came across nothing except fragments 
of pottery. 

In the evening I rode back to my sleeping-quarters at Hagioi 
Deka. The following morning, accompanied by the Demarch, I 
had a very lively ride to Heraklion (Candia), accomplishing the 
distance in about half the time I had taken coming. There is no 
evening amusement at Heraklion beyond a café chantant, where 
some Viennese girls with metallic voices sing songs at long intervals. 

I left by a Greek steamer the next day en route for the Pirzus, 
touching at the Cretan towns of Retimo and Canea sufficiently long 
to see all of interest. The Greek steamers should, when possible 
be carefully avoided : they are dirty and uncomfortable ; the steerage 
and second-class passengers are allowed at all times to frequent the 
first-class deck, even sleeping there, wrapped in squalid rugs or carpets. 
The cabins are smelly, destitute of toilet conveniences, often even of 
water, and usually only one sheet is allowed for each bed. As to 
the cuisine, the less said the better. The passenger must often eat 
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“ strange flesh ” and taste viands that by no means sit lightly on the 
stomach. We coasted very near to the island, which presents a 
singularly mountainous outlook, appearing from the sea to have no 
level ground whatever. The natives have gone a long way towards 
ruining the fishing industry, for, too lazy to employ legitimate methods, 
they have resorted to dynamite, almost exterminating the finny tribe. 
Six hours’ steam brought me to Retimo, with its old Venetian walls 
and lovely situation between Mount Ida and the Leuke Ore, or 
White Mountains, alluded to by Strabo. 

The town is smaller than Heraklion and offers very similar 
characteristics, having a mixed population of Christians and Mussul- 
mans, and consequently mosques, Oriental houses, a bazaar and a 
Greek church. The streets are wider and the shops more spacious 
than at Heraklion, where the latter are often little larger than stalls, 
After an agreeable saunter through the town I continued my voyage, 
and, towards nightfall, passed the entrance to Suda Bay, the chief 
roadstead in Crete, and of worldwide fame owing to its occupation 
by the international fleets during the last insurrection. Hence 
Canea can be reached by steaming to the foot of the bay and taking 
a short carriage drive ; but our vessel chose the long course round 
the huge peninsula of Akrotiri, passing off Cape Maleka, and only 
arriving at our destination in the small hours of the morning. We 
anchored a considerable distance from land, and, the sea being very 
rough, the captain good-humouredly recommended me not to go 
on shore, as I should inevitably get a drenching. I was, of course, 
resolved to see the Cretan capital at all costs, and embarked in a 
small boat, but soon had reason to remember the friendly warning, 
for wave after wave broke over us, filling even my pockets with water, 
and we were very deluged-looking objects ten minutes later when 
we entered the spacious harbour. The capital has a population of 
20,000, little more than half that of Heraklion ; adjacent are steep, 
green hills, with an amphitheatre of snowy mountains immediately 
behind : these, with the blue expanse of water and the rosy shadows 
of the dawn, afforded a charming feast of colour. Like the other 
ports, it had Venetian battlements and a mixed population of 
Christians and Mussulmans, African negroes also being en évidence. 

drove to Halepa, the pretty suburb where Prince George resides in 
the simple little villa that no amount of imagination can transform 
into a palace. A perfect bijou of a Greek church has been recently 
erected in the vicinity, so tiny that it can only hold a congregation 
of twenty or thirty. The Consulates are at Halepa, where all the 
diplomatic movement of the island is centred. 
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I left Crete with regret, hoping to see it again in a few years, 
when good government will have developed its vast latent possibilities. 
Blessed with a genial climate and splendid olives and grapes, its oil 
and wine, if properly manufactured, should bring in wealth to the 
country, and corn and tobacco-growing become extensive and re- 
munerative industries. It is pleasant to see, by Mr. Vice-Consul 
Lascelles’ report for 1903, that the trade of the island has increased by 
20 per cent. over the preceding year, and that building is actively 
going on, especially in the suburbs of Canea. I endeavoured to find 
out whether the trend of political feeling in Crete was for autonomy or 
for union with Greece, and came away convinced that the latter was the 
almost universal demand. A few Cretans advocated annexation to 
Great Britain, but whether they said so merely to please me or not 
I was unable to determine. Crete, ages ago, formed part of the 
Hellenic mountain chain which nowadays terminates in Cape Malea, 
reappearing in the intervening island of Cythera, and thus both 
geography and sentiment hold it indissolubly linked to Greece. 


R. W. W. CRYAN. 
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TALKS WITH SOLDIERS. 


[These ‘‘ talks with soldiers” occurred before the Boer War began ; but not 
a little in that war only goes to corroborate what is here said by soldiers in 
these ‘‘ talks.” The question of commissions on the price of horses has come 
up, as likewise has the question of ill-treatment of men by subalterns, and the 
sweating of soldiers’ rations, and stoppages. The jealousies and spites of 
commanding officers toward each other, as well as the spites and severities of 
subalterns towards non-coms. and privates, have been to the front, and all too 
forcibly illustrated ; while favouritism and nepotism in all too various forms 
have been exposed. The defects of transport and of commissariat also have been 
discussed, and the whole constitution of the War Office reported on by a Com- 
mittee of business men, who have exposed some of its great defects—defects to 
which not a little of the more palpable evils under which the soldier suffers is 
due ; and, notwithstanding all this, little or nothing has yet been done to reform it. 
Think of the burdens added to horses and men in the transport section by 
mobile columns carrying about with them pianos, harmoniums, and cooking 
ranges, &c !—a thing against which Lord Kitchener issued a characteristic order 
close to the end of the second year of the war ; and think too of how this kind of 
thing, in addition to impeding quick movement, so much wanted, must have 
borne against the conveyance of sheer necessaries for the private, whose whole 
supply for days was dry biscuits with but a morsel of tinned meat. 

Till we have the War Office thoroughly reformed, it is to be feared that 
most of the evils under which the soldier groans will continue to exist— rendering 
the service far less attractive than it might be and ought to be. It isin the 
hope of aiding, if by a very little, in showing where, in his own words, the shoe 
pinches with the private soldier, and in attaining improvement, that these notes, 
long held in reserve, are now given to the public. ] 


I. 


URING the summer I often run down from London to a 
small house I have in the country, which is not far distant 

from an important garrison town. I have often for companions 
on the road private soldiers or non-commissioned officers in all 
branches of the service, with whom I seldom fail to have some talk, 
and have picked up acquaintance with one or two of them. I find 
them, for most part, remarkably intelligent, well-informed, acute, 
sensible, good-hearted fellows, if a little rough in some ways, and 
able to express themselves with great clearness on matters affecting 
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their own condition and that of the Army in general. Really con- 
tented and patient too, though, when you show some knowledge of 
their hardships, and sympathy with them in their trials, you soon 
discover that they are not contented and patient through mere 
stolidity or lack of thought and reflection. 

One remarkable consensus of opinion I find among them: the 
short service enlistment is looked upon with contempt. They all 
hold that it was a clever device to gain popularity by a short-sighted 
and delusive attempt to make the Army popular, which, they admit 
with a sneer, it may do in one way, but certainly not in the direction 
of securing the efficiency that can only come through seasoned 
soldiers or veterans, which is the one object really of keeping up 
a standing army. Lord Wolseley’s somewhat rose-coloured views 
in the “ Reign of Queen Victoria ”! are certainly not theirs. 

“Why,” said one bronze-faced, grizzled old sergeant, who had 
served for years in India, and had been through all the Egyptian 
and Soudanese campaigns, and was just returning to depét from 
a five months’ residence at Haslar Hospital with marasmus and 
dysentery due to these perilous, if prudent, enterprises. ‘‘ Why, it 
takes at least seven years, as I reckon, to make a soldier—to season 
him and make him hardy; and I say as this short-service system 
has simply turned the Army into a great trainin’-school for boys, 
with no security for payment by results either to the country or to 
the men themselves, for the Reserve isn’t much to be depended 
on: the men are gone off as soldiers. And though this is the case, 
our Officers are certainly not for the most part the make of men 
to atone for this mistake when in the field. They are actually 
foolish enough to require the same sort of work from the boys or 
growing youths, who now form our staple, as they do from seasoned 
men, with the natural result that they simply sicken them or kill 
them off. This was the case in the Soudan: lots of the men were 
stricken down of fever and dysentery, or died off from preventible 
causes, because the officers did not take the pains to discriminate 
and classify or consider the case of the men, their needs and wants, 
as they should have done. 

“The commissariat was just as bad as the officering was; we 
were neither clothed nor fed nor treated like men, or even like 
beasts.” 

And then he proceeded to say some things which some of our 
staff officers in high positions would not have much relished, Lord 
Wolseley coming in for some epithets more plain than complimentary 


1} Edited by T. Humphry Ward, M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. 
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—utterly astonishing some very respectable old worthies in the 
corner at the other side of the carriage, who, apparently, deemed 
such expressions in themselves a breach of discipline—all too frank 
remarks about “lucky generals.” The assertion was hazarded, 
I know not with what ground, that Sir Evelyn Wood was kept in 
the rear at certain engagements, not from the noblest or even the 
worthiest of motives ; and the bold assertion made that the victory 
of Tel-el-Kebir was really due to two officers of the Royal Navy, 
who, in the dark and at great risk to themselves, conducted the 
general to the proper point, which else it is hardly probable that he 
would have found. “Bless you, sir,” the sergeant said to me, “the 
truth about these things don’t get into the newspapers. No, no, if 
you wish to know the rights on’t—all the out-and-ins of it—you talk 
to men as were there, and have left the Army; most o’ them as 
remain in it are afeared to speak out. And as for Reserve, I don’t 
believe in Reserve ; if you wants an Army, it must be in full training 
and not half and half. And as for the kind of recruits they get now, 
the less said the better, sir—mere boys a large number, under-grown, 
with bad bones and blood, sir. You can do nothing with them ; 
they are a drag and a pest to all who have any concern with them, 
but they have wonderful demoralising power, sir, to corrupt and drag 
down all near to them.” ! 


! Speaking in the House of Commons, on March 18, 1903, Mr. Vicary Gibbs 
said: ‘* What he desired to consider was how far the country got value for the 
money in the matter of recruits. . . . There were accepted, and expelled within 
a very short time of their acceptance, an unduly large proportion of men. The 
Secretary for War, when defending his Army Corps scheme, had declared, with 
obvious complacency, that he had got his men. But how? He had got them 
at the expense of introducing into his Army a lot of wastrels, who were not only 
bad, but were not cheap—indeed, what with their disease and their courts-martial, 
they cost more than good men. Was it economy to clothe and feed men who 
would be useless in war? Boys, who imposed on a singularly credulous medical 
Officer as to their age, illiterates who could neither read nor write, weaklings, 
and last and worst the bad ’uns—those black sheep who infected the flock? . . . 
He denied that increased efficiency meant spending rore money. There were 
25,000 men at least in the Army who were inefficient, and would never doa 
hand’s turn for us in time of war. These men should all be got rid of, for they 
cost at least £60 a year each, and the country would thus save over 1} million. 
Many of our disasters in the late war were due to the presence of this un- 
satisfactory element. Those paper armies, this stage army, had never imposed 
on our potential enemies ; it did not impose upon the members of the House 
of Commons : then was it really worth while keeping it up merely for the sake 
of imposing upon the poor taxpayer ?” 
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II, 


This was a sergeant of foot ; a sergeant of cavalry some weeks 
after said the very same thing, and with more of instance and illustra- 
tion. After an identical deliverance on the short-service system, he 
went on to speak of the changes that have come over the Army. He 
had served some fifteen years, having originally enlisted for twelve 
years, and renewed his term of service, which he was now inclined to 
regret having done, for one reason (amongst others) which I will 
mention further on. He said it was a fact that the Army was now 
sprinkled with a class of men, intelligent and well-educated (he himself 
was a well-educated man), who were induced to enlist with the idea of 
promotion and other attractions, and who, in a very short time, knew 
both their duties and the Army Regulations far better than their 
officers did. When it came to the push, the officers found it so, and 
they didn’t like it. The result was that the officers, the great bulk of 
whom still joined the Army for position or profit, and from no real 
love of the profession, could not carry out discipline as they ought to 
do, in the honest straightforward manner in which it was done in 
old days; and to make up for it they really carried on a system 
of espionage, if not of terrorism, and were prone, in an underhand, 
secret, and dirty way, to exercise spite and indulge themselves in 
personal grudges. He held that the great changes in the matter of 
commissions and promotions had not operated so rapidly or with such 
an effect as to counterbalance the remarkable changes in the com- 
position of the ranks—men of his class alongside men of the very 
lowest class—and the advanced opinions that have been growing 
among the men owing to short enlistment and other causes; and 
that, notwithstanding the alternate petting of the men and fussy 
disciplining of them, they were very rapidly losing the old, half-blind 
respect for authority on which the generals of the old school so much 
depended. The larger class had ceased to be mere machines, but 
were not yet free men. Pace Lord Wolseley, no efficient substitute 
for this had yet come to the fore, and a spirit of republican inde- 
pendence and criticism was arising which, for the chief officers, 
boded no good unless they showed more of insight and resource, 
and less of caste feeling and prejudice than they do at present. The 
old traditions of the service, as regards the men, had really gone 
under, and effective new ones in their place had not yet come into 
force or even into existence. Things were in that kind of transition 
state when the unexpected might happen. The worst soldier, 
who could fawn on an officer for his own ends, got the favour too 
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often without real merit, and the effect we may judge. ‘‘ There was an 
old saying, sir, that ‘ The worse the man, the better the soldier,’ but 
we old seasoned men disbelieve in that, whoever may believe in 
it ; because, after all, the sense of duty comes in, and without that, 
discipline in my idea is a helpless, mechanical sort of thing—no 
more—and won’t sustain a soldier through a long campaign, whatever 
may be said of individual acts of physical force and courage. 

“ There are very few British officers,” he went on, after a pause and 
reflective pull at his pipe, “‘ who do not look on the Army still merely as 
a means of their own aggrandisement or enrichment : by it they get 
such place as they wouldn’t otherwise do in society—they get so much 
out of it, or hope to get so much, in the shape of status, £udos, or wealth. 
I am sorry to say so, but it is the simple fact ; and that is where the 
British Army is weak, and recent tinkering to mend it has not by any 
means got rid of the hole. They are almost all bound together in a 
league of jobbery and snobbery, whereby the private soldier is 
injured and robbed at all hands, the good ones most thoroughly. 
The contract system, sir, is at the bottom of it. From the quarter- 
master to the colonel, regimentally, at the bottom of the scale—from 
the deputy quartermaster-general to the commander-in-chief at the 
top of the scale, all are directly or indirectly sharers in the evil, or 
unconfessed supporters of it—wealth made by contract jobbery and 
its financial friends. Lord Wolseley, I see from a newspaper, has 
recently in a Jubilee essay written some very severe things about the 
Duke of Wellington and his views of the soldier, and the necessity of 
harsh discipline for him. Noman worth his salt objects to discipline ; 
he objects to incapacity, red tape, and absurd regulations applied by 
men who don’t know their business. The old Duke’s bark was 
worse than his bite. With the soldiers, as was always seen when he 
came into close contact with them as men, he was considerate if he 
was firm, and no humbug ; and it is pretty well known how the grand 
old Duke turned his back upon some of the Rothschilds wherever he 
met them, for their share in the support andimprovement of the British 
soldier in the Peninsula and elsewhere (no doubt, a fact that weighed 
with Mr. Gladstone when he magnanimously sent the head of the 
family to the House of Lords). But what I, as a sergeant in the 
British Army, would like to ask Lord Wolseley is this: Is he 
prepared to do exactly the same thing as the Duke did for the 
interests of the British soldier, and openly to cu¢ the financiers, 
however high in rank, and the contract jobbers, however wealthy 
and powerful? This would be a good complement to bold and 
eloquent talk. I know cases, sir, and could supply you with 
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hundreds if you want them, where inquiry would be well, but it would 
not do for a sergeant to appear in it. Why, some six years ago, 
the quartermaster of the —th Dragoons (I think it was the —th he 
said) made for himself an enemy who was powerful enough not to be 
afraid, and he spoke plainly out. The quartermaster bolted at the 
first hint of inquiry ; and the contractor was so cunning, and had 
taken such good care of himself, that nothing could be proved and 
he could not be punished; but everybody knew quite well how it 
was, else why should the quartermaster bolt as he did ? 

“Tt is the same in most regiments, and, if the thing were looked to 
as it ought to be, such changes would be made as would astonish 
most people. The private soldier suffers from it—he alone 
directly and really suffers from it, if the taxpayers suffer indirectly— 
in bad rations, in indifferent drink, and sometimes in shoddy 
clothing, and, worse than all, in being ill-managed, ill-led, and ill- 
commanded. I knowa case in which a very respectable fellow, a 
sergeant, had spoken up against a quartermaster, on behoof of his 
men, on this ground alone, with the result that he was some time 
after, and on the merest pretext, sir, accused of neglect of duty, of 
encouraging insubordination, &c., and lost all his chance of promotion, 
for trying to get justice for his men ; and I myself heard the whispers 
among the officers that he was a discontented, insubordinate, ill- 
conditioned fellow, whose influence was calculated to produce 
discontent among the men; which was not the truth. He wanted 
to remove causes of discontent. All the sergeant had done, sir, 
was to try and secure something like justice for his men—mere 
fair treatment—and did not have enough regard for the systematic 
swindling league of the British Army. 

“T hazard the assertion that, in spite of Lord Wolseley’s eloquent 
and effective writing, the vea/ in opposition to the theoretical 
improvement of the men is one of the last things to be taken 
seriously into account. As for jobbery, the cold-shoe system for 
the cavalry horses is enough. (I think he said the cold-shoe 
system.) It is the invention of a big pot in the Veterinary Department 
who managed to carry most of the vets. with him. But is it a 
benefit? No, sir, the cold-shoe system is a failure, and it is not 
stuck to, I can tell you, and could not be of the least service, save 
in some very great emergency.' Contract, sir, contract is ruining 
the British Army: it is demoralising the officers of all grades, till 
there is hardly a spark of the spirit of the old English gentleman 
among them; and as for the men, who do the hard work, it is 

1 I know nothing about what this cold-shoe system is. —Czvz/ian. 
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robbing them wholesale and day by day. The records of the Army 
Medical Department, if they were thoroughly overhauled by a com- 
petent hand, would tell this tale as well as anything else. Corkscrew 
bayonets and jamming cartridges are not by any means the only 
shoddy things with which the British soldier is and has been long 
supplied, though in many cases they are less easily tested. And 
yet it is insubordination of the rankest kind to say a word, or even 
to look dissatisfied. 

* And you would hardly credit it, sir, but it is a truth, a mournful 
truth, that so frightfully does the whole thing work in the way of 
alienating men and officers, that instead of there being any common 
feeling or kindly respect between them, as there is in the French and 
so far in the German army, for example, there is hidden hatred ; and 
I can tell you, horrible thing to say as it is, that all the officers who 
have fallen in recent petty wars have not fallen by the enemy’s lead 
and steel. Why, sir, there is one case of a corner of a square turning 
right round, and shooting down their own officers—I am afraid, not 
all by mistake either. Of course, you don’t hear of such things— 
they are not allowed to get into the newspapers, active and enter- 
prising as special correspondents are ; but you go and talk quietly 
with discharged men who were there, till you gain their confidence, 
and you'll find that I speak the truth. I don’t myself believe that 
there are better men in the world than are to be found in the British 
Army ; but you can’t make an undergrown, soft-boned, not to speak 
of an anzemic, incapable boy into a man on the moment, far less into 
a seasoned soldier—not to speak of the yet more worthless, bloodless, 
undergrown creatures they are enlisting and passing now. You can’t 
get proper discipline when your privates and non-commissioned 
officers, many of them, know their work and the Army Regulations far 
better than a lot of their officers, who go dressing and dining out 
and dandifying when they should be working hard at learning their 
profession. (A general officer has since, in a practical book, boldly 
said the same thing, and made ‘a special point of it.) And where, 
as things stand, constant and uncalled-for changes and instructions 
are being made and issued, there is little or no chance that in this 
respect it will ever be otherwise. The idea now is to indulge and 
pet the soldier in theory, while still harshly on all sides crushing 
him down in practice. I prefer honest, thoroughgoing discipline 
from top to bottom myself, sir ; it will make a better Army, and 
officers and men will better understand each other, and if they do 
not love, they will at least respect each other. The progress of 
invention and military science distinctly proceeds in the direction of 
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lessening the chances of hand-to-hand encounter, where individual 
pluck might tell. That alters the whole thing : science and initiative 
will more tell. It is scientific officering that is at all points wanted 
to complement steady discipline in the men. It is not too much to 
say that we don’t have scientific officering, unless in the rarest 
exceptions. We have had a great deal of boasting recently about 
British victories. But what have they really been? Massacres 
mostly of naked savages ; and I, for one, though I thoroughly believe 
in the pluck of the British soldier, for I have seen it, and seeing is 
believing—I, for one, do not believe—in spite, mark you, of the 
magnificent and expensive staff, which is three or four times as large 
as that of Germany and costs five times as much—that we would 
have the slightest chance against any great civilised power; and a 
lot of us poor fellows would have to pay with our limbs and lives 
the penalty for stupid, incapable officers, who look down on a man 
who really works and studies and tries to be a soldier as well asa 
commissioned officer, just as has been the case before, as in the 
Crimea, and as at Fort Rooyah in the Indian Mutiny, but in double 
and treble, and perhaps tenfold, the numbers of any former time, 
if not even more. Want of love for the profession, fashion, greed of 
money and position and society, and power of society women, 
contracts, and the desire to serve family connections at any cost, are 
at the bottom of it, sir; and till that is mended, from the highest to 
the lowest, the British Army will not be what it ought to be; and 
Lord Wolseley may write his right hand off and his right eye blind 
too, and it will do no real good. Nor will giving more irresponsi- 
bility to the War Office and the Horse Guards, as proposed, do it 
either. We want a man like Plimsoll to do for us what Plimsoll did 
for the British mercantile sailors, only the work will be still more 
hard, as to beat a Government system up to reform itself is always 
more difficult than to move a Government by legal enactment to 
reform the abuses of private enterprises. We want a man who will 
peg away unappalled by the fear of Court disfavour, or by officialism 
and its hydra-headed bands—who will not be frightened by scare- 
crows, nor put down by gold lace and cocks’ feathers and glitter, 
but who will devote his life and his means—for he must have means 
or he needn’t begin—to this cause, and will go through with it 
without fear and without favour. Such an one will not miss the 
meed of gratitude from the British soldier, nor honour and reverence 
from posterity. As for your Goschens and Childerses and the rest— 
whether Whig or Tory, professed politicians and official party-men— 
they are, I greatly fear, too deeply involved personally as investors, 
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speculators, and financiers to do us any good whatever. We trust to 
broken reeds when we trust to them. It is not busybodyish changes 
in the Regulations that we need—half-and-half attempts, say, to do 
away with territorial designations, and then just as half-and-half 
restorations of them, and such other meddlesome busybodyish 
humbug as that. No, no, sir, we want something more practical and 
thorough than that. We want, as an instance, for one thing, very 
different and disinterested courts from those courts-martial we have 
at present, which are too often simply made the means of organised 
injustice, so that neither a man’s soul nor his tongue is his own, 
whatever may be his motive. The wisest word spoken by a private or 
a non-commissioned officer for improvement and reform, even in the 
smallest matter, may be construed into insubordination and an offence, 
and bring punishment instead of credit. 

*‘ And with regard to the sham of colonelcies of regiments,” said 
my cavalry sergeant, “I undertake to conduct you or any other man, 
within twenty-four hours to half-a-dozen regiments who have never 
seen their colonels, and would not know them if they saw them.” 
This, if correct, must greatly aid the esprit de corps and discipline of 
the British Army ! 

* And about horses for the Army,” he said, aftera pause. “Why 
is it that we have to go abroad to Canada or elsewhere to get them, 
and most inferior brutes too? It is simply because the British farmers 
and breeders know that the bribe to the jobber must come from the 
price, and that, for them, it is not worth going into. You can ask 
any farmer or horse-breeder you please ; and if he knows anything of it, 
and can afford to be honest, he will tell you what I say is the truth.” 

I did have a chance, within a very short time after, of putting the 
question to a large yeoman farmer in Essex, and his reply, though I 
had not informed him of my previous talks with soldiers, was 
precisely what my sergeant said. 

But British farmery and breeding, as well as the condition of the 
private soldier, are of no account in view of the interests of the Army 
horse-jobbers! ‘And if I did breed a lot of horses,” said my 
yeoman friend, ‘your inspector or agent would pick and choose and 
reject, just in the way that suited him and didn’t suit me ; so I won’t 
go into breeding horses for the Army, however bad the times may be. 
I’d grow potatoes rather. I can sell them fairly and honestly.” 

And this is one of the best horse-breeders in North-East Essex. 

I then mentioned to my sergeant the case of a young Scotchman 
whom I knew, who had been for ten years in a Highland regiment 
and who had got his stripes, and was certainly a brave, hardy fellow, 
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and who, disgusted with the treatment he received in Egypt and the 
Soudan (which he, too, said was not fit for beasts, not to speak of 
men), was now making efforts to get transferred to the Guards. He 
had experienced great difficulties in procuring transfer from his 
colonel, and only got it on the decided intimation that if he (the 
colonel) did not give transfer, he should not have him (the sergeant), 
as, possessing some of the canny characteristics of his race, he had 
saved enough money to buy himself off. If he had not had this 
power he would not have got his transfer. The colonel of the 
Guards was particularly civil to the young fellow, remarking that he 
would take the shine out of most of his men with that crowd of 
medals and clasps, to which the Scotchman remarked, “ Oh, I’ve 
only put them on for to-day, sir, just to show you I’ve been in it ; but 
I needn’t mount ¢em any more, if you have me.” 

This led my cavalry sergeant to say that he also had his difficul- 
ties and disappointments in this way. He had, nigh two years ago, 
got the chance of an appointment to a clerkship on the staff, with 
increased pay of nearly 1s. a day, regular hours, and other advantages. 
His colonel would not transfer him, simply because he was a good 
soldier and non-commissioned officer (surely the best of grounds for 
a reward of the kind after thirteen years’ service), and held out hopes 
of promotion which had never come. “And that,” said my cavalry 
sergeant, “is one of my reasons for wishing I had taken my discharge 
at the end of my twelve years’ service ; for sergeant I am, and sergeant 
I am now likely to be, for I find colonels don’t much respect promises 
made to men in such circumstances.” 


III. 


I have no connection with the Army, and no means of testing the 
truth of the individual details here given ; but the most important 
fact—the temper of the more intelligent of the men—is certainly as 
I say. They will not speak in this manner to their officers, of course, 
and that is because of one of the great evils in the British Army—the 
want of any common interest and mutual sympathy, or free inter- 
change of views, between officersand men. Like Dives and Lazarus, 
there is now a great gulf fixed between them, which neither can pass 
over. But till it is passed over somehowthere won’t be a shadow of that 
true esprit de corps which there should be. And it is worth while for 
the nation to have the private soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
righted, if they endure such wrongs as here alleged, and are the 
victims of organised jobbery and swindling all round. For, after aii, 
the facts remain: the essential part of an army is the rank and file. 
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A good general can always make good workable officers out of them, 
as Napoleon knew, and as General McBean, General Hector Mac- 
donald, Major Macleod, Colonel Haldane, and Colonel Handyside, 
and many others in our own Army, have proved. But if evils of 
this kind exist, I am afraid that it is not adding princes to an already 
over-numerous and expensive staff that will in the least help us. 
It is only too true that scientific officers are our great want. 


IV. 


Comedy, too, sometimes threw its shifting light across the more 
serious discussions. Thus on one occasion, just as the train was 
starting, two rather dusty, ill-clad, wayworn young men got into the 
carriage and took seats just opposite to me—the only other passenger 
in the compartment being a rather grizzly, iron-grey sergeant ot 
infantry, who looked as if he had seen service. I got to talk with 
the two young men, through being able to supply them with a bit of 
baccy and a light to their pipes ; and in the course of the talk they 
told me that, being out of work, they had tramped up to London 
from a big industrial centre, and, having failed to get employment, 
they had, as a last resource, enlisted in a cavalry regiment, the 
—th Lancers, and were now on their way to the dépot. They 
were quite “up in the air” about their prospects, as though now the 
world would smile upon them. A drink before they had started, and 
the good pipe of tobacco I had supplied them with, loosed their 
tongues, and they waxed very merry indeed. Just in the midst of it 
the grizzled sergeant, who till now with his knife had been cutting 
something and nibbling it, slipped along the seat, as he wiped his 
mouth with a handkerchief drawn as if by magic down his sleeve, and 
said, with a distinct Scotch accent, ‘* And so, my lads, ye’re in for the 
cawvalry, are ye?” 

“Yes, yes,” they said, “ we are.” 

“ What made ye go for that rather than the infantry?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said the more talkative of the two, “ we thought it would 
be better to ride than march on foot along the roads.” 

The sergeant laughed a knowing laugh, and knocked on his boot- 
heel the ashes out of his pipe, which he had taken out of his pocket. 
“ Ay, ye thocht that, did ye ?” 

“Yes, we thought that.” 

“Well,” said the sergeant, now puffing away in full go, “I’ve 
seen a lot o’ it, and d—— me if I’d go for cawvalry ’s long as there 
was what you would ca’ a mairchin’ regiment.” 

The two looked like animated marks of interrogation, front view 
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first, and then turning towards each other. ‘“ Look,” said the Scotch 
sergeant, “I'll tell ye how it is. Naturally enough, a greenhorn 
thinks it’s fine ta ride a horse and go prancin’ light as air along, wi’ 
all the nurse-maids lookin’ an’ admirin’. That’s one side o’t, but, 
God, there’s anither wey 0’ lookin’ at it: ye only seem to ride the 
horse, it’s the horse ’at [that] really rides you.” 

*“‘ How’s that ?” now said the quieter man, grown very serious. 

“ Easy explain’t,” said the sergeant, as he turned to get rid of 
something from his mouth. ‘I’ the infantry, if ye’ve been oot for a 
bit exerceese or that, an’ got a’ dusty or weet, when ye come in ye’ve 
nae mair to dae than just strip and clean an’ dune wi’t ; but, Lord, if 
ye hae a horse, ye maun look tae him first—ye maun rub him doon 
and dry him and comb him an’ currycomb ’im, an’ rub up your 
saddle an’ bridle afore looking tae yersel’ ava. An’ after ye’ve dune a’ 
that, round comes a young officer chap, and passes his hand under the 
horse’s mane, wi’ a white glove on; and, damme, but if there’s a speck 
on the white glove, ye’ve just got, then an’ there, tae begin ’t a’ owre 
again. In the cawvalry the horse is aye on your hand if no on your 
heid : if he turns ill i’ the nicht-time ye’re sent for to attend tae him ; 
and that was why I tell’t you ’at the horse rides you, an’ ye dinna ride 
the horse. I say naething aboot the ill-bred brutes frae Canada an’ 
Russia ’at they put ye on, or rather’at they put on you, for ye’ve nae 
. choice there, ye see. Ilka man to his ain taste ; but, God, if I was to 
list noo, I wadna gae into the cawvalry, if ony o’ the infantry wad 
hae me.” 

You should have seen the look that came over the faces of the 
two as they glanced at each other. “But for a’ that,” said the 
Scotchman, “a weel-behav’t, careful, hard-workin’ man may get on 
fairly ony wey. I dinna deny that.” And that was all the comfort 
they could get out of him. 


V. 


In another case a very distraught youth, not so much ill-clad as with 
clothes big and ill-fitting, took seat opposite to me. I saw that he 
was somewhat exhausted, and had been walking fast to catch the 
train. After we started I said to him, “ Don’t you smoke ?” (we were 
in a smoking carriage). ‘ Rather,” he replied, “ but I’m a bit down 
on my luck, and have no baccy.” “ Fill your pipe,” I said, handing 
him my pouch. He did this very dexterously, and was soon puffing 
a cloud, and a big cloud too. 

“You see,” he said, “ you have done me a good turn ; for I have 
deserted from the —th at Dover, and had a fine job of a roundabout 
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to get rid of my regimentals at a friend’s house. He gave me this 
old suit, and when he asked me what he would do with the red coat, 
etc., I said, ‘Stuff ’em with straw, with a turnip for a head, and bury 
’em, and if you like put over the spot “ Here lies Tim Gibbins, late of 
the —th Light Infantry.”’ I then tramped to Canterbury and enlisted 
in the Buffs. They gave me a pass to London and a pass from 
London on by this line, but no money to pay my fare from the one 
station to the other ; and I was dead beat tramping it, and no wonder, 
when all I had was a halfpenny, and didn’t know the way, and went 
long roundabouts too. But this baccy seems both like food and 
drink as well as smoke to me.” 

‘* But what made you desert ?” 

“Well,” he said, “the lieutenant took a dislike to me and put 
on me, and I resolved not to stand it any more, and did a bolt.” 

“ But is there not a risk of your being traced and punished ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think much of that; they'll never guess at me 
under the name I’ve taken now,” and he laughed loudly at the 
thought of it. 

The only other passenger on that occasion in the compartment 
was a well-dressed middle-aged man, who all the time had been closely 
reading his paper. Now he came on alongside of me and looked at 
the young fellow, and with quite a grave expression said, “ My man, 
the next time you desert don’t go boasting about it in a railway 
carriage unless you’re quite sure who’s in it. I’m the quartermaster 
of the regiment you’re going to.” 

You should have seen how he jumped, as a look of terror over- 
spread his face. “Oh, it’s all right,” said the quartermaster. “I 
heard all your story—I can listen and read a paper at the same time. 
Sometimes these young jackanapes of officers do put it hard on a 
man if he has offended them, or if they think so. But if you’ll behave 
yourself with us—and I’ll bear you in mind, and look after you—it 
will be all right ; and even if they should afterwards trace and claim 
you, we'll make some excuse, an’ keep you, don’t you see. But it 
all depends on yourself.” 

And when we got to our destination that quartermaster gave the 
poor fellow a good square meal, while he and I discussed a glass of 
wine together ; and when this was over he gave the lad directions how 
to get to barracks by the nearest way, saying he had to go to his 
house first, but would see him a few hours later on. I met that 
quartermaster afterwards, and asked him how the young fellow got 
on, and he said “ Very well,” and added that he would turn out a 
capital soldier. A CIVILIAN. 














COURT LODGE, IGHTHAM. 


“ 1 T waxeth old as doth a garment,” is the impressive language 

of the Book, and of a truth no simile could half as well 
express the trend of all terrestrial matter. Although in the processes 
of Nature waste products are unknown quantities, yet in her every- 
day work decay stands forward in startling reality. We learn of 
bygone men and cities wholly by the waste of their former 
magnificence, and of the well-nigh oblivious prehistoric people 
by merest fragments, which a careful science fits together into what 
is regarded as a chronological sequence. Man, in these days of 
close and specialised inquiry, has erected the vast science of his 
species—anthropology, to give it its proper appellation—on the 
scattered remnants of the primitive stones found in the ancient 
gravels of lost or disappearing rivers. 

We speak of the fragmentary nature of geological evidences— 
the incomplete nature of the geological record is a loophole of the 
science—as though its imperfections are matters for surprise. As a 
point of truth its imperfections almost disappear when compared 
with the human record—that twisted, blurred, distorted, and ill- 
written chronicle in which every observer and writer of history 
dreams dreams and sees visions unknown to others of his kin. 
And the reason is not difficult to divine. In the earlier course 
of geological history, work was done on a slow and enduring scale, 
for the old proverb to that effect finds a full confirmation in the 
processes with which geological reasoning has made us familiar. 
Although Nature has been, and still is, unceasing in her attacks 
on the continents of her earlier days, her monuments are so vast 
that long zons of erosion have frequently failed to erase the whole 
evidences of a former state of things. With man she holds a different 
position. Let the human monument be never so mighty, she lays 
siege to it; and let it be never so strong, at last her watchful forces 
will breach the walls. They may seem to withstand the attacks for 
centuries, and become a synonym of strength; yet the days of its 
being are as naught in comparison with the times that have witnessed 
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the piling up of rocks, the wearing away of mountains, the recessions 
of glaciers, or the evolution of climates. When, therefore, man builds 
him a house—be it castle or hovel—from the time when one stone 
first stands upon another the hand of Nature is turned against it, 
and she is bent on the desolation of the place. Sometimes the 
well-nigh complete success of Nature’s siege is seen in the ruined 
house, where her conquest is admitted almost without question ; the 
capitulation has been complete, for man has left his stronghold and 
the forces of the enemy have entered into occupation. But in other 
cases, where the siege has been for a shorter period, the issue hangs 
in the balance. Nature has brought her forces to bear on the walls, 
but they still maintain a semblance of resistance. When the old 
tenant leaves the house, then the evidences of decay become more 
apparent, and if no new tenant appears, and that speedily, then the 
place is on the road to become a house of desertion. Years 
pass on ; little by little the old walls are less able to withstand the 
weather, until in truth it is seen that few things are more doleful 
than the house of desertion. In the complete ruin there is rarely 
any sense of desolation, or even loneliness; there is always an 
instinctive attempt to restore the lineaments of the original structure ; 
there is no sense of death. At the deserted mansion, where the roof 
still lies on the pale bleached walls, and the shutters move noisily 
as the wind sweeps round the chilly angles of the structure, there 
is the embodiment of desolation, an intense heavy loneliness, There 
is but cold comfort in the sight of the darkened chimneys, smoked 
by the vanished fires. 

There was a house of desertion in Yeovil, where the untouched 
dinner lay on the table and the chairs faced each other in gruesome 
emptiness. The dust of years spread a grey mantle around the 
room, and a dismal atmosphere shrouded the lone place. The 
people had left the house and walked out into mystery, leaving no 
shadow of their going. 

So it is with the Court Lodge at Ightham. The drive winds 
through a dense undergrowth of drooping lilac, elms and oaks 
dripping with the heavy rains of summer. The pools thus formed 
reflect the great clouds sailing far overhead, and one seems, in 
looking down, to be gazing into an unutterable depth. The 
shadow of a dead tree seen in the tiny pool seems like a great black 
coral. 

On the drive are the faint marks of cart wheels, made as they 
brought away the last load of objects disposed of at the sale ; the 
mosses have spread themselves over the wounds, and these lingering - 
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vestiges of communication with the outer world are sinking into 
oblivion. The utter loneliness of neglected handiwork is apparent ; 
and if, as travellers say, the clearings in primeval forests soon return 
to the forest state, then the same tendency is shown when man for 
a little time disregards the place of his abode. Nature cannot 
travel in a straight road, for she has no sympathy with the con- 
ventionalisms with which man surrounds himself. Left to herselt 
she strives to obscure and blot out utterly the carriage drive of the 
lord or the footpath of the cottager. It is only by unremitting care 
that the brown curving drive is cleared of weeds ; it is only by the 
iron of the cottager’s boot that the sinuous footpath retains its 
definition. An Independent preacher once tried to preach the 
gospel of Nature’s sympathy with man ; but for the widening of 
his own knowledge, let it be hoped that Matthew Arnold’s knife- 
edged sarcasm came over his career. 

At Court Lodge Nature’s “sympathy ” with man’s cult of order 
receives a shock. On the lawn the grass hangs deep in rank 
unwieldy patches, or lies prostrate as thrown down by the last rain- 
storm. Between the stones the thistle stars spring, and a faint green 
mould writes in no uncertain characters the neglect and loneliness 
of the place. It is not only in woods and forests that a man may 
find solitude. 

On opening the little wooden door cut in the courtyard gate, the 
noise of the latch is startling; the same atmosphere of emptiness, 
the old appearance of neglect and indifference. A clock strikes 
somewhere far down the silent rain-soaked valley, and a roll of 
thunder creeps over the tops of the swelling downs. So thick is the 
atmosphere that the thunder seems to flow heavily as in a viscous 
mass, as cooling lava might flow over a ledge of rock. The birds 
seem to sing only from the distant branches, for all sounds save 
the scamper of rats in the loft, and the growl of the dog, have 
forsaken the house neglected by man. Out on the rugged lawn the 
crescent flower-beds are disappearing under the grass, and the trees 
are returning to their primal condition. The doctrine of the 
Independent preacher would receive its refutation in this place. 
Man in this spot placed his finger on the soil with the edict that 
here order should reign over the waste and profusion of Nature ; but 
Nature, as a foe strong in deeds but sparing in words, kept silence. 
The man and his heirs flourished for generations, and the wild hand 
was kept from the chosen spot. For many generations she waited, 
but at the last her opportunity came. The father was parted from his 
child, and the associations of the house were lacerated. Sorrow ate 
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into the soul of the man, and at length his empty heart could no 
longer support itself ; for, try as he would to avoid it, all things 
seemed in league to keep her absent form before the vision of his 
mind. The strength of a chain is that of its weakest link ; the old 
thoughts and times here proved the weakest link, and the chain of 
old associations was broken. I know not the man, not even his 
name, but in the sorrow of his going out I pity him. Surely a 
dolorous lot was his when for the last time he turned and looked 
behind at the house ; when for the last time the well-known corner 
disappeared behind the lilacs and the elms. Now came the oppor- 
tunity for which Nature had waited. Little by little she asserted her- 
self, first pushing out a vanguard over the well-kept drive; then a 
great buttercup pushed its head high above the lawn; spikes of 
grass like the spears of a tiny army swayed defiantly in the breeze 
above the green velvet and a venturesome dead-nettle actually 
grew in the soil between the joints of the doorstep. The leaves 
of the trees as they fell were once swept and carried away : now they 
fall as they will, redden and decay, unswept and ungarnered save by 
unkindly winds. 

The rain as it falls on the ground has thrown the soil against the 
low-set windows, and they are studded with light-brown patches 
of mould ; even here Nature is trying to bury and obscure the work 
of man. 

From one part of the house a mullioned window gives a view 
through an avenue of trees. The trees arch over at the top, and by 
half-closing the eyes a little imagination transforms the foliage into 
a hall of Lincoln green. Standing at the other extremity of the 
avenue, the house at this point looks not unlike some monastic 
church—Winchester, for example, where the mighty fabric ends in a 
long rambling Lady Chapel ; but this is not so pleasing as the view 
towards the clear north light, for there the long green vaulted roof is 
backed by the distant high chalk downs. Had ever cathedral a 
window like this? The picture of the ancient glass yields its 
story in a few minutes’ study. At the best it consists of a few 
conventionalisms which by constant repetition elsewhere have 
become wearisome. Seen for the first time, the figures have a 
sense of art; but the strange clinging drapery, the utterly unhuman 
face, and the burning ascetic eyes soon cease to appeal; they 
are always so evidently drawings, lay figures, not living, and the 
hopeless disregard of elementary anatomical details causes a sense 
of extreme dissatisfaction and a feeling of absent proportion. In 
the windows of this forest cathedral proportion is ever present— 
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the constant change of light, those momentary subtle atmospheric 
changes are truly part of Nature’s unceasing glory. 

There is a mystic cloud of age lying on the crest of the downs, 
but it is only visible to the man who seeks to know the history of old 
earth, who gleans the scattered fragments of earth lore. There was 
a time when these downs were not; but those days were very, very 
ancient—almost, indeed, forgotten ages before man raised his earliest 
building. Those ancient monuments now lying prostrate at the foot 
of the great slopes—the remnants of the sacred stones piled up by 
Neolithic man—are but as things of yesterday to the ancient gravels 
lying on the downs, perched high above the present waters. Earth 
seems so changeless, her framework so solid, that the memory of 
man has faded away, and tradition does not help us to grasp the 
fact that once—but who shall say how long ago ?—a river flowed 
over those elevated gravels. The mind of man has failed to carry 
on the memory of those early times, and we had almost lost the true 
relations of our race to the ancient hills. And yet not quite lost; for 
there lives a man who had the sight to pierce the gloom of past 
times, and rescue the truly ancient relics of the race. There are 
fragments of history lying on those downs, but science had not seen 
them and tradition had utterly forsaken them ; but a village geologist, 
Harrison of Ightham, first pierced the shadows and brought those 
fragments to the view of inquiring eyes. They link us, these 
ancient stones, to the olden time when the waters ran high across 
the river-courses of to-day, and when the grounds of this lone house 
were buried deep below the living rock. Is there no romance in 
this? A whole countryside has been carried away since these little 
brown stones came to rest on what are now the tops of the hills. A 
little book was published not long ago, called “The Story of Lost 
England”; it costs but one shilling, and contains good value for 
the outlay. But there the story was of a lost English coast, the 
agency of the sea alone commanded attention ; but if the story is to 
be written in full, the greater action of rains and rivers must be 
made to contribute. It is to them we must go fora fuller, deeper 
story of lost England. Ifa man would thus see for himself, let him 
go to the crest of the downs, and look to the south into the pleasant 
country of the Weald. He will see ridge after ridge fading away 
into the distance, the valleys flowing with grand sweep from right to 
left. Let him think of those valleys, for they are recent when 
compared with the gravel on which he stands. Ages before they 
were carved a river ran from south to north, and with it came the 
flints resting on the crest of the downs. Rivers, like nations, have 
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their days, and as the nation has died, so has the river: they have 
found the body of the Egyptian in the ancient tomb, and the bones 
of the ancient river lie bleaching on the tops of the hills. Standing 
therefore on the tomb of the ancient stream, and looking towards 
the place of its former course, now free and open air, the story of 
lost England is seen to be of interest, and it is possible to grasp 
the eagerness with which the geologist, that raker-together of lost 
worlds, scans the tops of the hills and thinks of the rivers that have 
occupied its height. 

Such is the outlook from the window of this forest cathedral, and 
the man who appreciates its story will say there is more food 
for thought in one of those little brown stones than in all the 
cathedrals of England. 

If a man could trace out the course of human progress, he would 
start from these well-nigh forgotten gravels of the hills, for in them 
are found the earliest signs of man. He would see as in a picture 
the crooked path of things. As a stream winds over a gently 
sloping plain, so would wind the course of man; but through all 
would run the thought so firmly and so strangely struck at this 
quiet house—solitude and the turning to decay would be across the 
canvas. 

The world as a garment waxeth old ; and to those who have the 
eyes to see it, the things of to-day are shaping themselves to be the 
mysteries of the times to come. We stand at the beginning of this 
progress of decay, for already the clock in the turret has ceased to 
mark the fleeting of the hours. Soon, unless man looks to it, the 
rains and winds will make a way within the house. Slowly the 
stones will fall from their settings, the soil will throw its mantle 
around them, and Earth will embrace again the rock once wrested 
from her bosom. 

J. RUSSELL LARKBY. 
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RANDOM RELATIONS OF 
BROWNING TO SHAKESPEARE, 


NY relations between Browning and Shakespeare must, from 

the nature of the case, be fortuitous. One sometimes hears 

it said that no poets have put so much thought into their works as 
Shakespeare and Browning have done ; but a very little reflection is 
sufficient to show how great a gulf separates thought as universal 
insight in the case of Shakespeare from thought as dialectic subtlety 


in the case of Browning. Browning himself was fully conscious of. 


the existence of this chasm when he wrote: 


A thousand poets pried at life 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakespeare.— Christmas Eve, § 16. 


Were the relations between Browning and Shakespeare other than 
casual, one would naturally turn to Browning’s dramatic works in 
order to discover these relations, but he would be a bold man who 
is ready to maintain any real affinity between “ Strafford” and 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, or between “The Merchant of 
Venice ” and “ Colombe’s Birthday.” 

The casual relations of Browning to Shakespeare may be divided 
into three groups: (1) direct inspirations as to subject-matter from 
Shakespeare’s works ; (2) incidental borrowings or coincidences of 
phraseology and figures of speech ; (3) references to Shakespeare 
himself, as man or as poet. 

In the first group come “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came” and “Caliban upon Setebos.” The former poem is the last 
in the series of Dramatic Romances, It is a marvellous ¢our de force, 
and must be held to occupy a very high place amongst Browning’s 
works. The words which form the title of the poem occur at the 
close of one ofthe scenes in “ King Lear,” in which Edgar is feigning 
madness, Standing where they do, the words of Edgar’s song are 
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(and, indeed, intentionally are) almost without significance—one 
among the trifles which go to make up Edgar’s simulated madness ; 
but from a single line of Edgar’s song Browning evolves a prolonged 
phantasmagoria of horrors. To borrow a simile from a sister art, 
just as Johann Sebastian Bach sometimes makes a line from some 
simple chorale the basis of a great fugue, in which at one moment 
the simple melodic fragment may be heard towering dizzily above 
the contrapuntal maze, while at another moment it may be heard 
grovelling in the depths, so here from the simple line of ballad poetry 
is evolved a bewildering display of poetic fancy, in which, however, 
the one fundamental theme—the immanence of a great crisis—is 
ever present. The one line of the ballad is spun out into a poem of 
thirty-four six-line stanzas, and yet the single idea which the one 
line contained is felt to dominate the whole. By no means the least 
satisfactory feature in the poem is its freedom from subjectivity ; the 
poet dwells longer on the dismal sights which meet the eyes of the 
knight during his advance than on the feelings which are awakened 
by these. The reader is fascinated as by the spell of a nightmare, 
and only on second thoughts does it occur to him that, besides being 
made in imagination the eye-witness of an awe-inspiring series of 
events, he has been studying the psychology of fear and its dissipa- 
tion by a call to action. The poem is characterised by greater 
sanity and less extravagance of fancy than the tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe ; yet, as in them, an ever-increasing horror dominates the whole, 
from the first moment when the “hoary cripple with malicious eye” 
directs the knight in his course, to the climax when he at length reaches 
the Dark Tower. A poem such as this is only spoilt by quotation, 
and must be read in its entirety ; yet a specimen may be given. 


———————— 


10 


So, on I went. I think I never saw 
Such starved ignoble nature ; nothing throve : 
For flowers—as well expect a cedar grove ! 

But cockle, spurge, according to their law 

Might propagate their kind, with none to awe, 
You’d think ; a burr had been a treasure-trove. 


12 


If there pushed any ragged thistle-stalk 
Above its mates, the head was chopped ; the bents 
Were jealous else. What made those holes and rents 
In the dock’s harsh swarth leaves, bruised as to baulk 
All hope of greenness? ’tis a brute must walk 
Pashing their life out, with a brute’s intents. 
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13 
As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy ; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood. 
One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare, 
Stood stupefied, however he came there : 
Thrust out past service from the devil’s stud ! 


31 
What in the midst lay but the Tower itself? 
The round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone, without a counterpart 
In the whole world. The tempest’s mocking elf 
Points to the shipman thus the unseen shelf 
He strikes on, only when the timbers start. 


34 
‘ And yet 


Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew. ‘* Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came” may well be looked 
upon as a permanent enrichment of English literature. It is much 
less satisfactory to turn to the other poem in which Browning has 
drawn directly upon Shakespeare for subject-matter. The reader of 
“Caliban upon Setebos” immediately becomes conscious of the 
vast difference between the Elizabethan and the Victorian eras. 
The fine sense of childlike wonder which pervades “ The Tempest” 
is exchanged in Browning’s poem for a questioning analytic spirit. 
In “The Tempest” Caliban excites wonder and contempt rather 
than dislike. Much amusement is afforded by his frolics with the 
drunken sailors, his efforts to throw off the yoke of Prospero, and 
the mishaps into which he and his companions in mischief are 
thereby led. In Browning’s poem Caliban is transformed into a 
being who is concerned with problems of a metaphysical and theo- 
logical kind, and one becomes uncertain whether the poet is explain- 
ing his idea of the religion of primitive man, or is becoming as 
sarcastic over high Calvinism as he is in “Johannes Agricola in 
Meditation.” The motto prefixed to the poem at least shows that 
Browning intended to administer a rebuke to all who import too 
much anthropomorphism into their religion. It consists of these 
words from the twenty-first verse of the fiftieth psalm, “Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such a one as thyself.” The poem 
consists of a dramatic monologue, with two sotto voce passages—one 
at the beginning, the other at the end. The notion of arbitrary 
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caprice dominates the whole of Caliban’s theology: his god will 
treat Aim, as he can treat the beasts of Prospero’s island. The one 
link, indeed, which connects the Caliban of Browning with the 
Caliban of Shakespeare is the extraordinary familiarity which both 
display with regard to the fauna and flora of the island. Shake- 
speare, with his usual indifference to strict geographical accuracy in 
matters of detail, has given the island a good many of the animals 
which might be met with in an English Midland county. Browning 
has indicated a more extensive range of birds and beasts; but the 
really wonderful feature in both poets is the remarkable way in 
which Caliban is helped in his thoughts about things by his frequent 
references to the habits of birds and beasts. This may be illustrated 
by comparing the opening lines of “The Tempest,” act ii. scene 2, 
with numerous passages in “ Caliban upon Setebos.” 

As an artistic product, “Caliban upon Setebos” is decidedly 
inferior to “ Childe Roland.” Browning made a very bold experi- 
ment in substituting the third person for the first, in order to simulate 
the thought of an imperfectly developed self-consciousness; but 
from a purely zesthetic standpoint the device seems hardly commend- 
able. Take, for example, the opening lines : 


*Will sprawl, now that the heat of day is best, 

With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin. 
And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 

And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 
Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh: &c. 


The character and extent of Browning’s vocabulary prove him 
to have been a diligent student of all periods of English literature. 
In the notes which he added to “ Paracelsus” he shows his know- 
ledge of Butler’s “ Hudibras.” No one can suppose that so enthu- 
siastic a Homeric student was ignorant of Chapman’s translations, 
and therefore it is only to be expected that some fragments of 
Shakespearean phraseology will have entered Browning’s poems. 
Thus, in “The Ring and the Book,” the poet suddenly transplants 
us from amidst the gloomy squalor of the supposed intrigue between 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi to the bright comedy of “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” by the introduction of the naywords “mum” 
and “budget” which are there used by Ann Page and Slender. 
Again, he makes the selfish paterfamilias, Dominus Hyacinthus de 
Archangelis, echo in his “ Lambkins, we must live ” the language of 
Pistol in “ King Henry V.” (act. ii. scene 1). Browning’s reference 
to the famous bear, Sackerson, in “ Ned Bratts” is probably another 
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reminiscence of the conversations of Ann Page and Slender in “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

In cases in which the coincidence of phraseology is limited to a 
single word, it is of course more difficult to maintain the existence 
of a reminiscence ; but sometimes the words used are themselves 
sO uncommon as to render the existence of a reminiscence at least 
probable. Such cases cannot at any rate be adduced as instances 
of obscurity in Browning’s vocabulary, as he was quite entitled to 
assume that his readers knew their Shakespeare. Thus ‘the rondure 
brave ” in “ The Ring and the Book” seems to imply a recollection 
of “ this huge rondure ” in Shakespeare’s twenty-first sonnet. Again, 
when Browning wrote the passage in the second book of “ Sordello,” 
in which, after using the rare word “ breese,” he was at pains to ex- 
plain that it meant “ gad-fly,” the following passages may quite well 
have been in his thoughts: “ The herd hath more annoyance by the 
breese than by the tiger” (“Troilus and Cressida,” i. 3, 48) ; “The 
breese upon her, like a cow in June” (“ Antony and Cleopatra,” iii. 
10, 14). Much more certain than these is Browning’s borrowing of 
the peculiar expression “ pride of place,” which occurs in the omen 
in “ Macbeth,” ii. 4, 12: 

On Tuesday last 


A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and killed. 


Here “place” is a technical term of falconry, meaning the highest 
point attained by the bird ere she begins to swoop down upon her 
prey. Browning twice borrows the expression “ pride of place,” and 
on both occasions applies it to a woman—to Clara de Millefleurs in 
“Red Cotton Nightcap Country,” and to the lady in “The Inn 
Album,” who speaks of herself as 


e « Rent away 
By treason from my rightful pride of place. 


This double use of the phrase “ pride of place” is one proof of 
Browning’s interest in falconry. That Shakespeare’s interest in the 
art of falconry was great has been amply proved in Madden’s 
“ Diary of Master William Silence ” and elsewhere. Another proof 
of Browning’s knowledge of falconry is to be found in his frequent 
use of its technical terms in “The Flight of the Duchess,” and 
when he wrote 


e The air of a man who imps 
The wing of. the hawk that shall fetch the hernshaw, 
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he may well have had in mind not merely the well-known passage 
in “Hamlet” (ii. 2, 397) as to knowing a hawk from a handsaw, 
but also, subconsciously, the metaphorical use of “imp” in “ King 
Richard IT. ”— 


Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing. 


The two mottoes prefixed to “ Feristah’s Fancies” form a strong 
testimony to Browning’s interest in Shakespeare, and to his knowledge 
of the plays in their minutest details. The first of these refers to 
Shakespeare the man: “ His genius was jocular, but, when disposed, 
he could be very serious” (Article “Shakespeare,” Jeremy Collier’s 
“ Historical” &c. Dictionary, 2nd edition, 1701). In the second, 
Browning playfully satirises himself, and makes a most apt quotation 
from “ King Lear” (Act iii., scene 6): “You, sir, I entertain you 
for one of my Hundred; only, I do not like the fashion of your 
garments: you will say they are Persian: but let them be changed.” 
Here, then, Browning has a quiet laugh at himself on account of the 
Persian disguise which he gives to his own philosophy in “ Feristah’s 
Fancies.” 

The consideration of these mottoes naturally leads on to the 
last division of the subject set down for treatment in this article— 
references to Shakespeare himself as man or as poet in the works 
of Browning. It may be taken as an undoubted fact that Brown- 
ing had a sincere sympathy with genuine Shakespearean study. In 
the “Epilogue to Pacchiarotto,” Browning starts with a quotation 
from Mrs. Browning’s “Wine of Cyprus”: “The poets pour us 
wine,” and, comparing the productions of various poets to several 
kinds of wine, proceeds to trounce his own critics. These critics 
may be loud in their praise of Milton and Shakespeare, and yet 
their actual knowledge of the works of these poets may be small. 

For—see your cellarage ! 
There are forty barrels with Shakespeare’s brand. 
Some five or six are abroach : the rest 
Stand spigoted, fauceted. Try and test 
What yourselves call best of the very best ! 
Iiow comes it that still untouched they stand ? 


Why don’t you try tap, advance a stage 
With the rest in cellarage ? 


Here, then, is a humorous plea for a more extended and diligent 
study of Shakespeare; but, on the other hand, Browning has no 
sympathy with a too close analysis of Shakespeare’s works by 
sciolists. It is Gigadibs, the shallow journalist in “ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,” of whom the bishop says that he believes he 
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sees two points in Hamlet’s soul, unseized by the Germans yet, 
which view he'll print. The bishop, by the way, tries to make 
Shakespeare’s conduct in the practical affairs of life a defence of 
his own prudential courses : 


He leaves his towers and gorgeous palaces 
To build the trimmest house in Stratford town, 


re-echoing, of course, the fine idealistic passage in ‘‘ The Tempest.” 

Browning was likewise opposed to all inquiries having for their 
aim the deduction of Shakespeare’s private character from his 
sonnets or dramatic works. This view is very clearly set forth in 
two poems in the “ Pacchiarotto” volume, “ At the Mermaid,” and 
“House.” In the former poem, which is a dramatic monologue 
of Shakespeare himself, Browning puts into the poet’s own mouth 
the view that his writings and his life are entirely distinct, and that 
the nature of the life is not to be deduced from the works (see 
stanzas iii. iv. and v.). At the same time, Browning does not 
entirely escape from the view which he is controverting. It is quite 
easy to see that while he is representing Shakespeare’s works as no 
key to his life, his own view of Shakespeare’s character is by no 
means indefinite. For Browning, the real Shakespeare is the author 
of ‘The Tempest,” “Cymbeline,” and “The Winter’s Tale.” It 
is only from this Shakespeare that the sentiment of the following 
lines could appropriately come : 

I find earth not grey but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 


DoI stoop? I pluck a posy. 
Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 


It would not be fair to regard the optimism here attributed to 
Shakespeare as necessarily shallow ; and the result here attained may 
be viewed as the outcome of a great and prolonged mental conflict 
on the part of the author of “‘ King Lear” and “ Hamlet.” 

In “ House,” Browning is equally condemnatory of the view that 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets can be made a key to his life. The poet’s 
heart is not to be like a house, the interior of which has been 
exposed to the public gaze by an earthquake. The following lines 
express the taunt of the poet’s critics and his answer, with its 
derisive quotation from Wordsworth regarding Shakespeare : 


Hoity toity! A street to explore, 
Your house the exception! ‘‘ With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,” once more ! 
Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 
VOL. CCXCIX. NO. 2100. ss 
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Maii; laboured explanations of the Sonnets do not express the truth 
regarding them nearly so well as this verse of Browning. If the 
Sonnets are capable of the private interpretation sometimes given to 
them, Shakespeare is dethroned. That Browning would never have 
accepted such a view seems implied in the above lines, Elsewhere 
his admiration of Shakespeare is unqualified, and finds its highest 
expression in the Sonnet which he wrote for the ‘Show-Book” of 
the Shakespearean Show at the Albert Hall, in May 1884, held on 
behalf of the Hospital for Women, in the Fulham Road, London. 


Shakespeare !—to such name’s sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as silence? Falter forth the spell— 
Act follows word, the speaker knows full well, 
Nor tampers with its magic more than needs. 
Two names there are: That which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only : if from lips it fell, 
Echo, back thundered by earth, heaven, and hell, 
Would own, ‘‘ Thou didst create us!” Nought impedes 
We voice the other name, man’s most of might, 
Awesomely, lovingly : let awe and love 
Mutely await their working, leave to sight 
All of the issue as—below—above— 
Shakespeare’s creation rises: one remove, 
Though dread—this finite from that infinite. 
ALEX. THOMSON, 
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AN OLD SUSSEX FAMILY. 


N the parish of Waldron, in Sussex, stands an old Jacobean man- 
sion known as Tanners, once upon a time the property of the 
Fuller family. They claim descent from John Fuller, or Fulwer, 
citizen of London. This John Fuller was probably the John Fuller 
apprenticed to John Locke, 1446, whose name is recorded in the 
Mercers Company’s records, Like many of the Sussex landed 
gentry, the Fullers added to their wealth by the iron trade, and made 
ordnance for the Government. Local tradition says “They were 
buried in iron coffins, and there were so many of them that the 
churchyard of Waldron is composed of ‘ Fuller’s earth.’” The name 
occurs frequently in the parish registers from 1564 to the present 
time. From 1602 to 1617 the manor of Tanners, in Waldron, 
belonged to the Sackville family, Dukes of Dorset, from whom the 
present Earl De La Warr is descended, and was purchased from them 
by Samuel Fuller, born 1589, and fifth in descent from the founder 
of the family. Over the front door of the mansion are engraved his 
initials “S. F.” One wing was taken down about 1800, but the pre- 
sent possessor, Mr. B. E. Hassell, has restored the house to its 
original dimensions. It is supposed to have derived its name from 
a tanyard which once stood near. 

The great-grandson of the above Samuel Fuller, Mr. John Fuller 
(born 1680, died 1745), by his marriage with the daughter of Fulke 
Rose, Governor of Jamaica, acquired the property of Rose Hill, in 
Brightling ; and since then none of the family has resided at Tanners, 
The mansion, with the rest of the estates in Sussex, was sold by the late 
Mr. Owen John Augustus Fuller, who died in 1876. He was twelfth 
in descent from John Fuller, citizen of London. 

In Berry’s “ Sussex Genealogies” several lines of different branches 
of the family are given. The Fullers of Tanners derived from the 
second son of the founder. The senior branch, descended from the 
eldest son, was settled at Uckfield, a parish near to Waldron, for 
three generations, and. thence they migrated to Tandridge, in 
Surrey, and assumed the additional surname of Bostock, through the 
marriage of Richard Fuller, of Uckfield, with Catherine, daughter and 
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co-heiress of Robert Bostock, of Mobberley, in Cheshire. Their oldest 
monumental record in Uckfield church is a black marble slab inlaid 
with brass. At the head of it is a shield with the Fuller coat of 
arms. The inscription is as follows: ‘ Heare lieth the bodie of 
John Fuller, gent, late of Uckfield, who deceased the 6th daye of 
April, anno 1610, being of age . . . yeares, and have given to the 
poore of the parish of Penshurst, in Kent, x shillings a yeare for 
ever ; to the poore of the parish of Isfield, in Sussex, x shillings a 
yeare for ever ; and to the poore of the parish of Uckfield, in Sussex, 
x shillings a yeare for ever.” On another plate are verses 11, 12,and 13 
of the third chapter of the first of S. John, and then the following lines : 

Now I am dead and lay’d in grave, 

And that my bones are rotten, 

By this shall I remembered be, 

Or else I am forgotten. 
These lines occur also on an oak panel in the manor house of 
Crittenden, in Cowden, Kent, once the seat of a branch of the 
Tichborne family, who also were ironmasters. 

In Berry’s “Genealogy” the name of Samuel Fuller, builder of 
Tanners, appears alone, as son of John Fuller ; but from an examina- 
tion of Waldron parish registers I made, and from information 
obtained from his father’s will, proved at Lewes, 1615, it is clear that 
he had several brothers and sisters. One was Joseph, baptised March 
22, 1599, the ancestor, I believe, of the Fullers of East Hoathly, 
in Sussex, whose names occur so frequently in the diary of Thomas 
Turner, “the Sussex Pepys.” Turner was a general shopkeeper or 
mercer at East Hoathly, and also for some years a schoolmaster. He 
was born at Groombridge, in 1728. His diary gives a perfect con- 
temporary picture of the social conditions ofan English village about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Two extracts from it must suf- 
fice: Feb. 2, 1757—‘‘ We supped at Mr. Fuller’s, and spent the evening 
with a great deal of mirth till between one and two. Thomas Fuller 
brought my wife home upon his back. I cannot say I came home 
sober, though I was far from being bad company. I think we spent 
the evening with a great deal of pleasure.” Wednesday, Feb. 22— 
“ About four p.m. I walked down to ‘Whyly.’ We played bragg the 
first part of the even. After ten we went to supper on four boiled 
chicken, four boiled ducks, minced veal, sausages, cold roast goose; 
chicken pasty,and ham. Ourcompany Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coates, Mrs. Atkins, Mrs. Hicks, Mr. Piper and wife, Joseph 
Fuller and wife, Tho. Fuller and wife, Dame Durrant, myself and wife, 
and Mr. French’s party. After supper our behaviour was far from that 
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of serious harmless mirth ; it was downright obstreperious, mixed with 
a great deal of folly and stupidity. Our diversion was dancing or jump- 
ing about, without a violin or any musick, singing of foolish healths, 
and drinking all the time as fast as it could be well poured down ; and 
the parson of the parish was one among the mixed multitude. 
About three o’clock, finding myself to have had as much liquor as 
would do me good, I slipt away unobserved, leaving my wife to make 
my excuse. Though I was very far from sober, I came home, thank 
God, very safe and well, without even tumbling. Mr. French’s ser- 
vant brought my wife home at ten minutes past five.” 

Mr. Turner claimed descent from the Turners of Tablehurst, in 
East Grinstead, a gentry family. The parson referred to was the 
Rev. Richard Porter, M.A., inducted to the rectory of East Hoathly 
in 1742. Mr. French was the host, and of a branch of the family of 
French of The Streame, in Chiddingly. 

To return to Samuel Fuller, the builder of Tanners. He married 
Joan, the daughter of Stephen French, of The Streame, who also 
was an ironmaster. Samuel Fuller died in 1653, but I was unable to 
find the register of his burial at Waldron. Horsfield, however, in his 
“History of Sussex” mentions a slab within the communion rails, bear- 
ing the following mutilated inscription :— 

“  ... interred the . . . ains of Sammevel Fuller... . ers, 
who deceased a . . . Feb., anno 1653.” 

It is easy to seein “ers” the termination of the word “ Tanners.” 
I failed to discover this slab when I visited Waldron church, and fear 
it must have disappeared, probably with other interesting memorials 
of the past, when the church was restored in the late rector’s time. 
Berry describes this Samuel Fuller as captain, probably of the 
Trained Bands. His son, Captain John Fuller (born 1617, died 
1679), married Ann, the daughter of the Rev. John Nutt, Rector of 
Berwick, and of Mays, in Selmeston, Sussex. 

Sir Thomas Nutt was eldest son of the Rector of Berwick, and 
was baptised there, 1623. His sister, as aforesaid, married Captain 
John Fuller, of Tanners, and he left two daughters, co-heiresses, 
Philadelphia, who married Sir Thomas Dyke, of Horeham, from 
whom the present Sir William Hart Dyke, of Lullingstone Castle, 
Kent, is descended ; and Catherine, who married Anthony, son of 
Sir John Bramston, of Essex. 

John Fuller, second son of John Fuller, by Anne, daughter of the 
Rey. John Nutt, succeeded to the estate on the death of his elder 
brother Samuel, who died s.. This John Fuller was Major of the 
Trained Bands, and married Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel Fowle, of 
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London Ina paper in the “Sussex Archzological Society’s Journal,” 
vol. 9, p. 33, by Mark Antony Lower, entitled “ Notices of the 
family of Miller, of Burghill and Winkinghurst,” reference is made 
to this lady. ‘There was a public disputation in the parish church of 
Waldron between one Matthew Caffin and the minister of the said 
parish on the point of infant baptism. It issued in the conviction 
of Mrs. Fuller and one Mr. Henry Miller, a gentleman who was an 
able practitioner in the law, and soon after they were both baptised 
on the profession of their faith. 

Mrs. Fuller was mother of John Fuller, Esq., afterwards represen- 
tative of the county of Sussex in the last parliament of Queen Anne. 
This was the John Fuller who married the daughter of the Gover- 
nor of Jamaica. His monument is in Waldron church, and the 
inscription records, besides his own death—August 4, 1744, aged 
66, and his wife’s, February 18, 1727, aged 46—the death of his 
father, Major John Fuller, October 22, 1722, aged 70. A wreath 
of roses, referring to the surname Rose, surrounds the family arms: 
This name was given to the second son of John Fuller by Elizabeth 
Rose, and we find Rose Fuller succeeding to the estates on the 
death of his elder brother, s.4., in 1755. Through the marriage 
with the daughter of Fulke Rose, the family acquired extensive 
estates in the island of Jamaica. In the marriage licences at the 
Faculty Office of the Archbishop of Canterbury, at London, is the 
following: July 19, 1703—‘‘John Fuller, Junr., of Waldron, Co. 
Sussex, Esq., bachr., 23, and Elizabeth Rose, of St. Giles in the 
Fields, Middx., Spr. 22, daughter of Mrs. Sloan, wife of Dr. Sloan, 
who consents at St. Giles afsd.,or——” Another licence—May 9, 
1695—throws light on this. ‘‘ Hans Sloane, Dr. of Physic, of St. Giles 
in the Fields, Middx., bachr., 30, and Elizabeth Rose, of St. James 
in the Fields, Middx., widow, at St. James, or——” 

When Elizabeth Rose married John Fuller, her father, Fulke 
Rose, was dead, and her mother had married Sir Hans Sloane. Lady 
Elizabeth Sloane was the daughter and co-heiress of John Langley, 
Alderman of London, by Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of 
Richard Middleton, also Alderman of London. She died September 
27th, 1724, and was buried at Chelsea, having had issue Hans and 
Mary, who died infants; Sarah, married to George Stanley, of 
Poultons, Co. Hants, Esq. ; and Elizabeth, married to Charles, Lord 
Cadogan. In the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 80, p. 206, is a 
letter to the Editor, signed “J. B.,” which further records the mar- 
riage of William Sloane, nephew to Sir Hans Sloane, with Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Fuller, M.P. for Sussex, by Elizabeth Rose. But 
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the Sloanes and the Fullers were still further connected. John 
Fuller, the M.P., and Elizabeth, née Rose, had a son Stephen, of the 
parish of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, whose daughter married Hang 
Sloane; probably son of William Sloane, by Elizabeth Fuller. The 
M.P. named one of his sons Hans after the celebrated doctor and 
co-founder of the British Museum. Sir Hans Sloane was scientific 
adviser to the Duke of Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica in 1687, 
and from this fact, and the residence of Stephen Fuller in the parish 
adjoining that in which Sir Hans lived, it is easy to see how often the 
two families must have come in contact. 

Rose Fuller in his will, proved at London, 1777, refers to his 
Jamaica property. From a clause in the will I gather that he was a 
‘Doctor in Physick” and married Ithamar, daughter of the Hon. 
Richard May, of the parish of St. Catherine, in the said island ; but 
country gossip will have it that he married a beautiful mulatto 
woman. She was buried at St. Catherine, 22nd April, 1738, 
aged 27. 

Rose Fuller also mentions in his will Rose Herring May, Esq., 
the nephew of his wife, and William May, Clerk, Rector of the parish 
of Kingston, in Jamaica. He bequeaths his slaves as he does his cattle, 
but there is every evidence that he was a kind master to them. To 
quote from the will: ‘I give and bequeath unto Mary Johnson Rose, a 
free mulatto woman resident in the said island of Jamaica, and formerly 
my housekeeper, to whose care and attention under God I conceive my 
life has more than once been preserved in several dangerous illnesses 
I had in Jamaica, and to her assigns for and during the term of her 
natural life one annuity of clear yearly rent or sum of one hundred 
pounds Jamaica currency.” He also gives her for life “ the labour, 
use and benefit of any six of my female slaves,” and “ the future issue, 
offspring and increase of such female slaves.” He also leaves an 
annuity to another female “slave named Mary Rose or Mary Fuller, 
the daughter of a negro slave named Ann or Nancy or some such 
name, belonging to George Ellis, Esq.” 

The slaves at their baptism evidently chose the names of their 
masters, Thus his waiting man, “a free negro man called Johnny, and 
since his baptism John Fuller,” and his coachman Ceesar, “ otherwise 
Thomas Mill,” get an annuity of £10. He manumits and makes 
free his negro man-servant named William, a/as Carpenter, and his 
mulatto woman slave Ann, a/ias Nancy Harris, 

Rose Fuller, Esq., was M.P. for Rye in Sussex, and also lord of 
the manor of Oxney, in Kent. By a marriage settlement he gave the 
manor to his nephew, John Fuller, eldest son of his brother Thomas, 
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merchant, of London. Following directions in his will, his body was 
buried in the chancel of Waldron church, and he was succeeded by 
his nephew, John Fuller, the only son of his brother, the Rev. Henry 
Fuller, Rector of South Stoneham, in Sussex. This was the notorious 
Sheriff and M.P. of Sussex. He died s.g. in 1833. There is an 
account of him in Lower’s “Worthies of Sussex.” Besides the 
Brightling estate he inherited an estate called Park Gate, in Catsfield, 
Sussex, from an uncle. His father, the Rector of South Stoneham, 
married Frances, daughter of Thomas Fuller, of Catsfield, in which 
place a branch of the family had long been settled. He was returned 
to Parliament for the county in 1801, 1802, and 1806. On May 30, 
1808, he obtained leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the spreading of 
small-pox (Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 78, p. 731); and a con- 
temporary of his, and with little doubt a distant relative, Mr. John 
Fuller, born 1785, of East Hoathly and Waldron, was one of the 
first to be inoculated, and then volunteered to nurse the patients in 
the pest house at Lewes during a serious epidemic there. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 80, p. 363—February 12, 1810—it is 
recorded that ‘‘ Mr. Fuller, member for Sussex, was ordered to be 
committed into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms for addressing 
himself to the Chair in terms irregular.” It is said that “he swore 
at the Speaker.” It arose on the question of slave emancipation, 
and he anticipated in consequence a great depreciation of his pro- 
perty in Jamaica. A story is still current at Lewes that it was not 
his original intention to stand for the county in 1806, but his political 
opponents brought two slaves from Jamaica for the purpose of 
exhibiting them manacled on the hustings. This was too much for 
“Honest Jack Fuller,” as he was proverbially known. “I could 
stand anything,” he said, “‘but those two —— niggers.” So he was 
again nominated, and was returned by a big majority. 

The account of him in Lower’s “ Worthies of Sussex” was written 
by one who knew him, who says: “In the county and among his 
friends and tenants he was very popular. He had a commanding 
presence, a loud sonorous voice, and was one of our last county 
people who wore the pig-tail and hair powder.” This latter state- 
ment, however, is disputed in Sussex. “ He lived in considerable 
state, and never moved from Rose Hili without four well-appointed 
horses to the large family coach.” This was necessary, not alone for 
reasons of display, but because of the bad state of the Sussex roads. 
The natives of the county are said to have long arms and legs, 
because they got stuck so often in the mud when boys, and had to be 
lugged out by main force, whereby their limbs were stretched. Mr. 
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John Fuller gave during his lifetime £10,000 to the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, and founded two professorships, which he 
requested the governors to name “the Fullerian Professorships.” 
The first of these professors was the great Faraday. To John Fuller 
Sussex owes the preservation of Bodiam Castle. He was the friend 
and patron of Turner, who painted three of his pictures at Rose Hill. 
He was buried at Brightling, under a pyramidal mausoleum which he 
had himself erected, and now known as the Brightling Needle. Local 
tradition says “he was buried head downwards.” 

A cousin of the Sheriff, Mr. John Trayton Fuller, married Ann, 
the daughter of Sir George Eliott, created Lord Heathfield, the gallant 
defender for three years of the fortress of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, 
during the war with Spain and France. General Eliott married in 
1748 Anne Pollexfen, daughter of Sir Francis Drake, Bart., of 
Buckland, Co. Devon, and eventually heiress to her father. Their 
son, the second Lord Heathfield, died January 26, 1813, in Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, without issue ;' and, his Lordship’s only 
brother having died young, the title, being limited to heirs male, 
became extinct ; but his estates devolved on his nephew, Thomas 
Trayton Fuller, who assumed the additional surnames of Eliott and 
Drake, and was created a baronet in 1821. He was a field officer in 
the army, and served through the greater part of the Peninsular War 
(vide Dod, 1855). He died s.p. 1870, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, the present baronet, Sir Francis George Augustus Fuller- 
Eliott-Drake, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert A. M. 
Douglas, third baronet. The family arms are quarterly, rst and 4th, 
sable, a fesse wavy between two estoiles argent—Drake ; 2nd, onabend 
or a baton azure, on a chief the arms of Gibraltar, viz.: azure, between 
two pillars a castle argent, from the gate a golden key pendant, sub-in- 
scribed “ Plus Ultra” ; 3rd, argent, three barrulets and a canton gules— 
Fuller. The barrulets or bars in the Fuller arms are supposed in 
Sussex by some to refer to the many bars of iron forged by the 
family ; but the shield is a common heraldic form, and was borne by 
the Fullers of Thatcham, in Berkshire, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and their roll of arms carries them back to Geraldus de Fulwer— 
temp. William the Conqueror, by an illustrious descent ; but I think 
a great part of it is fictitious, and an illustration of the spurious - 
descents faked up by the Elizabethan heralds. ‘Honest Jack 
Fuller,” however, chose for his motto “ Carbone et forcipibus.” 


’ “His Lordship’s remains were removed on February 2, in a hearse and six, 
on their way to the family mausoleum, Buckland Abbey, Devon.”—Gemntie- 
man’s Magazine, 1813. 
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One member of this family, descended from a junior branch, is 
included in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ”—Thomas Fuller, 
born 1654, died 1734, a distinguished physician of Sevenoaks. The 
article states that he was born at Rose Hill, a country house in the 
parish of Brightling, Sussex, 24th June, 1654, and that his family had 
been for some time seated there. But this, I fear, is an error, for 
the family, as I have shown, had not acquired this property at this 
date. He was the son of John Fuller, of Hellingly, Co. Sussex, 
by his third wife, Mary, daughter of Edmund Calverley, also of 
Hellingly. His grandfather, Richard Fuller, was of the same parish, 
and probably he was born there. He published many medical works, 
and three collections of Precepts, the first entitled: ‘ Introductio ad 
Prudentiam, or Directions, Counsels and Cautions, tending to Pru- 
dent Management of Affairs in Common Life” (2 vols. 1727). It 
includes 3152 precepts for the guidance through life of his son John. 

This boy was born February 12th, 1709, so would have been of an 
age to benefit by his father’s sage instructions ; but of his subsequent 
career history telleth not, for Berry’s pedigree of the family in his 
Sussex collections breaks off suddenly here, and the learned doctor’s 
descendants, if any, have not, so far as I know, been traced. 

His demise was prematurely announced in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. 1, p. 83, February 10, 1731. ‘‘ Death—Dr. Thomas 
Fuller, at Sevenoaks, in Kent, author of several useful books both in 
physick and morality. He was a gentle man, eminent in his pro- 
fession, and kind to the poor.” On page 109, same volume, March, 
1731, this is contradicted thus: ‘We have been assured from 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, that Dr. Thomas Fuller, an eminent physician, 
is since come to life again.” Finally his death is recorded, vol. iv., 
p. 512, September 17, 1734—“ Dr. Thomas Fuller, author of the 
‘Medicina Gymnastica,’ ‘Treatise of the Small Pox,’ and other 
excellent books on physick.” 

JOHN CHANDLER. 
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GREEK WIT: 


IT has been described as “the power of making yourselt 
disliked,” and Carlyle’s letters furnish an excellent illustra- 

tion. But there was nothing sardonic in Greek wit, unless perhaps 
among the cynic philosophers like Diogenes, whose mission was to 
snarl and growl. Greek wit was genial, and inspired, like all other 
things Greek, by good taste. Like Lady Teazle, if they say an ill- 
natured thing, “’tis out of pure good humour.” Greek wit is not, 
it is true, always decorous; but in judging comic dramatists like 
Aristophanes we must remember that ladies in Greece did not go to 
the theatre, and there was, therefore,a freedom about the jokes there 
such as is still to be found in gentlemen’s after-dinner conversation, 
when the ladies have withdrawn. Aristophanes is, of course, the 
prince of Athenian wits, but to give an idea of his drolleries, his 
iridescent genius, to a modern Englishman is as difficult as it would 
be to convey to, say, a Tibetan, an idea of oneof our Gaiety pieces, 
sparkling with songs and topical allusions. The Greek writers who 
best come home to our English sense of humour are Herodotus and, 
at the other end, Lucian. Herodotus is delicious from his childlike 
naiveté. We says exquisitely humorous things without being con- 
scious of them, just as Mr. Pepys does. Take for instance his 
account of a certain tribe of Indians called Padzans. One of the 
customs of this thoughtful tribe, as Herodotus relates, is that “ when 
anyone is ill his most intimate friends kill him off at once, alleging 
that if he is allowed to pine away with disease his flesh will be spoilt 
for the table.” But he (the interesting invalid), continues Herodotus, 
‘says that he is not ill at all.” They, however, will take no denial, 
and having killed they feast upon him. How well we can picture 
the scene ! and how anxiously, we can imagine, the Padzean must have 
looked at himself in the glass—if he had one—o’ mornings. In his 
story of the Samian refugees going to Sparta to ask relief is the same 
humour. The Samians at first, in the earnestness of their appeal, 
made a long speech. The Lacedemonians did not like speeches, and 
they dryly remarked that they had forgotten the first part and did 
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not understand the last. So next time the Samians made their 
appearance in the Council with a bag, held it up, and merely said, 
“ The bag wants bread.” The Lacedemonians passed a resolution 
to grant relief, but added that the word “bag” might have been 
dispensed with. Or take Herodotus on the grumblers. “I know 
this much,” he says, “that if all men were to bring their private 
troubles into the market-place with the wish of exchanging them for 
their neighbours’, when they came to peep into their neighbours’ 
troubles, they would all of them gladly walk off with the burden they 
brought!” One of the neatest compliments ever turned was that 
which Herodotus records as having been paid by Crceesus to the 
Persian King Cambyses. That monarch once, when the Persians 
and Croesus were sitting with him, asked what sort of a man they 
thought him compared with his father Cyrus. The Persians, of 
course, like good courtiers, replied “that he was better than his 
father, for he had all Cyrus’ possessions and Egypt and the sea as 
well.” Thus spoke the Persians. Croesus, however, not being 
pleased with their opinion, spoke as follows: ‘‘ Now to me, O son of 
Cyrus, you do not seem equal to your father, for you have not sucha 
son as he left behind him in you.” 

The mention of Croesus recalls a shrewd saying of Solon. 
Croesus had been ostentatiously showing Solon all his wealth. 
*‘ Sire,” said the wise man, “if any other come that hath better iron 
than you, he will be master of all this gold.” 

Ever since Hesiod’s time poets have been jealous of one 
another’s claims. Potter, as he says, wrangles with potter, and 
poet with poet. Here is a Greek story of two rivals for fame. 
Once upon a time, says the narrator, two poets, who had died, 
fell to quarrelling in Hades, each asserting that he was the best of all 
poets ; so they agreed to refer the question to Dionysus, as an expert 
in the fine arts. Thereupon one of the poets argued that each of 
them ought to produce his poems so that Dionysus might read them 
over and say which was the better poet. The other replied, “Oh! 
you scoundrel, if we do that we shall not be contending on equal 
terms ; for your poems died with you, so that you have them to pro- 
duce : but mine are not here, but up above on the earth, for they are 
immortal. ” 

Some very pretty repartee used to take place among the Greek 
orators. On one occasion Aischines had been accused of corruption, 
and, in repelling the charge, he rebuked the violent attitude of one of 
his accusers by a reference to the statue of Solon, who was repre- 
sented as standing with his hand decorously folded under his mantle. 
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Demosthenes seized the allusion and flashed it back on Aéschines. 
* Not to speak with the hand folded, but to execute your embassage 
with the hand folded—that is your duty.” This, no doubt, brought 
down the ecclesia, and it was a legitimate point because Aischines was 
more than suspected of being in Philip of Macedon’s pay. On 
another occasion Demosthenes scored less legitimately: he 
descended to a rhetorical trick. The question was again Aéschines’ 
corruption—“ Was he not a hireling [péoOwros]?” And as he put the 
question to the assembly the orator artfully misplaced the accent on the 
first syllable of the word. The quick Athenian ear caught the false 
accent, and immediately a hundred voices cried out, with vigorous em- 
phasis, to correct him, “ proPwros, purOwros,” and Demosthenes’ point 
was won. ‘The orator must not be too scrupulous, in fact, about the 
means by which he achieves success. Once when Demosthenes was 
addressing the public assembly at Athens on a grave matter of public 
policy, the people were in one of their light-minded moods and would 
not listen, so the great orator began telling them a tale. ‘A man,” 
he said, “was going with his ass from Athens to Pirzeus, and on 
the way he was overtaken by another who, after a little bargaining, 
agreed to buy theass. The day was hot and the two sat down to rest, 
the ex-owner of the ass taking advantage of its shadow. The buyer 
complained: he had bought the ass and had a right to its shadow. 
The ex-owner disputed this—he had sold the ass, not its shadow. 
It was a pretty quarrel; what do you think was the end of it?” and 
there the orator paused. ‘Go on, go on,” cried the audience. And 
then the orator made his point. ‘You will listen to me, all ears, 
when I tell you a silly story about an ass ; but when I speak about 
important matters of state you will not listen.” And the fickle 
Demos stood rebuked. 

Themistocles was a Greek statesman with a very ready wit, 
evinced on many occasions. His ascendency at the council of war 
on the eve of Salamis did not please the Corinthian commander, and 
he said, “In the games those who press forward, Themistocles, are 
chastised.” ‘And those who hang back,” retorted Themistocles, 
“are not crowned.” 

For rough spinous humour few could beat Socrates. In Plato 
we have this humour toned down into a refined irony. Alcibiades, 
when quite a youth, was very nervous—as others have been 
before and since—about coming forward and haranguing the 
people ; and to encourage him Socrates spoke thus: “ My friend, 
why are you out of heart? You are not afraid of that shoemaker 
there,” pointing him out; “you look down upon him, and naturally 
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your family is clearly much more illustrious than his: or, again, that 
crier, you are not afraid of him ; or of that potter there?” To this 
Alcibiades replied that “he was not afraid of these men ; it was the 
people he was afraid of.” “ But,” answered Socrates, “the people is 
made up of these, and if you despise them taken one by one, you 
ought to despise them collectively.” But Socrates was wrong here, 
and Alcibiades right. There is something in a crowd which is more 
than the sum of the units which make it up. 

Old Keeley’s advice to Fanny Kemble, when she was seized with 
stage fright, was: “Think of them—the audience—as so many rows of 
cabbages.” And very good advice it is—like Socrates’—if you can 
follow it ! 

The Sybarite was a synonym for luxury among the Greeks as 
among ourselves. One of these voluptuaries happened once to visit 
Sparta, and was entertained by one of the inhabitants. He was 
invited to the common dining-hall and took his dinner with the 
citizens, reclining—like the rest—on wooden benches and eating 
black bread. After dinner he got up and said, “Mine host of 
Lacedeemon, I have often heard it said by many persons that you 
Spartans are the bravest of all men, for death seems to have no ter- 
rors for you. Now I have tasted your fare, I am no way surprised 
at this courage of yours ; for the greatest coward would rather die 
than go on always enduring such dinners as yours.” 

ZEsop is, of course, full of good things, and there are plenty of 
capital stories in Apollodorus, Plutarch, AZlian, and Athenzeus ; but 
the most delicate humour—alas ! also the most indelicate—is to be 
found in Lucian of Samosata. His “Auction of Lives” is 
admirable; so is the scene between Charon and Mercury when 
Charon insists on the souls parting with everything for fear they 
should sink his boat. Here is one of his “ Dialogues of the 
Dead” :— 


Scene: Hades. Enter AZacus, Protesilaus (the first Greek 
killed at Troy), Menelaus, and Paris. 

@acus. Why are you flying at Helen and trying to strangle her, 
Protesilaus ? 

Prot. Because on account of her I perish, leaving my home 
bereaved and my wife a widow. 

ac, Blame Menelaus, then, who led you to Troy to fight for 
such a woman. 

Prot, Right! 1 ought to quarrel with him. 

Men, Not me, my good fellow, but with Paris. It is Paris who 
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ought to be strangled for causing the death of so many Greeks and 
barbarians. 

Prot. Quite so. Paris, you villain, I'll not let you out of my 
clutches. , 

Paris. Wrong, Protesilaus ; you are of an amorous temperament 
like me, and you know how the little god drives one against one’s 
will, and how impossible it is to resist him. 

Prot. Iknow. If only I could get hold of that little God of 
Love ! 

@ac. Vl answer for him. He'll say that perhaps he was the cause 
of Paris falling in love, but that no one was responsible for your 
death, Protesilaus, but yourself, leaving your bride as you did and 
sailing away, and being the first to jump ashore in your foolhardy 
longing for glory. 

Prot. Well then, I deny it, AZacus. I say it was all Fate and 
Destiny. 

ac. Then why accuse these? 


Putting the blame on someone else has been a failing of humanity 
from Adam to Protesilaus, and is never likely to go out of fashion. 


EDWARD MANSON, 
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THE MAN-EATER OF 
OLD OCEAN. 


EAFARERS early become imbued with abhorrence of every 
member of the shark family, and are ever eager to rid old ocean 
of these enemies of the human race. At the same time the designation 
of “shark” is applied in utter loathing to those who pander to the natural 
weaknesses of the seaman on shore. Sharks of the sea and sharks of 
the land are equally cruel and cowardly. A mortal feud has existed 
between sailors and sharks at sea, owing to the man-eating pro- 
Clivities of the latter; and there is not any kind of torture deemed 
too terrible for these pests. A solitary shark will frequently follow a 
sailing ship, during light winds, in close company for several days in 
succession ; for apparently the dearly bought experience of countless 
generations has not taught the tribe that a dreadful death awaits any 
of them who, greatly daring, succeeds in seizing the bait trailing 
attractively in the wake of the vessel vexed with his interested 
attention. Heredity does not explain the persistency displayed by a 
shark in thus following a ship, inasmuch as this unsociable sea- 
scavenger should invariably connect the presence of a ship with 
allurement and sudden death. Professor Ray Lankester quite 
recently, at the Royal Institution, pointed out that sharks belong toa 
type that has lived on and on, while other species have ceased to 
exist. Superstitious seamen of the days when pigtails and scurvy 
were de rigueur considered that the omens were decidedly unpro- 
pitious should a shark persevere in following their ocean home. 
The more ignorant, who posed very often as the more knowing, 
were wont to attribute supernatural intelligence to this undesirable 
attendant, who was supposed to know that a death on board was 
imminent, and to linger in the vicinity in expectation of a sump- 
tuous repast upon the body of the doomed person. Nautical 
novelists have not been slow to avail themselves of this erroneous 
inference. 
Very often the slow-swimming shark is preceded by a few smal 
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fish that dart hither and thither quite close to his cruel mouth, 
seemingly in blissful ignorance of the bad character rightly 
bestowed upon ‘the shark as a picker-up of unconsidered trifles. 
These pretty pilot-fish shimmer with every colour of the solar 
spectrum, and illiterate seamen imagine that they are gifted 
with the power of warning the shark should danger threaten him. 
Yet the most earnest exertions of the restless pilot-fish do not 
prevent the shark from hastening to fasten his snout on to any 
cunningly concealed hook placed in a suitable position. Sympathy 
is evoked at times by stories as to the mutual assistance of these 
ill-matched wanderers; but these touching tales are among “the 
things whereof we know they were not and could not be so.” 
Occasionally it is gravely asserted that both pilot-fish and young 
sharks take refuge within the capacious mouth of the shark should 
their safety be threatened. Depend upon it that the man-eater of 
the sea would never permit egress to anything so stupid as to tickle 
his palate. The shark’s mouth, being beneath and behind his 
snout, can only be discerned when he turns on his back. Hence it 
is possible for small fish to disappear under the shark’s long body 
without coming within several feet of his mouth. Travellers’ tales 
to the contrary are not founded on fact, and are a variation of the 
Egyptian stories attributing to the ichneumon the power of over- 
coming the crocodile by gliding down its throat. 

Sharks suffer from parasites, although apparently unwilling hosts. 
Those caught off the north and west coasts of Iceland are cursed 
with imperfect sight, probably owing to parasites that are frequently 
found adhering to the parts adjacent to the eyes. Very frequently a 
shark is found to have several small parasites, each as large as a 
sprat, clinging tenaciously to his head. These suckers, as they are 
termed, seem undetachable owing to the creation of a vacuum under 
the forward portion of their black bodies. Once removed from the 
shark they forthwith fix themselves just as firmly to the deck on 
which they fall. Apparently the principle of adhesion is that illus- 
trated by the leather disc that schoolboys cause to hold fast to the 
pavement, by expelling the air from under the disc and allowing the 
superincumbent atmosphere to press the disc solidly on to the pave- 
ment. 

Sharks are peculiarly prolific, and the seven seas would soon 
swarm with them in certain latitudes were it not for the want of 
something to eat and the liability to be eaten. In June, 1872, not 
far from Mauritius, Captain Kerr, of the ship “ Ardgowan,” hooked a 
shark that was ten feet in length, not by any means a giantess of her 
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tribe; and just eighty-three young ones, each fifteen inches long, 
were taken from her after she had reached the vessel’s deck. Not 
infrequently such immature man-eaters are pitilessly placed in tall 
tubs containing sea-water, are allowed to play about in innocence 
of heart, and are eventually consigned to the tender mercies of the 
cook, to be made into a fresh meal for those of the crew who can 
relish a donne bouche of this nature. In 1871 the “St. Lawrence,” 
Captain Johnson, caught two sharks when about six hundred miles 
north of Amsterdam Island, one of which contained sixty-five young, 
and the other thirty, each of these welcome additions to the sailors’ 
menu being thirteen inches in length. Ten years later, when six 
hundred miles west of Cape Palmas, the ‘‘ Woodburn,” Captain 
Benson, caught a nine-feet blue shark containing fifty well-developed 
young. In 1891, near St. Paul’s Island, in the North Atlantic, the 
barque “Michael Hutchinson,” Captain Frazer, caught a ten-feet 
blue shark that yielded forty-five young. In April, 1886, the “Sierra 
Estrella,” Captain Murdoch, had quite au exciting time with sharks 
when six hundred miles from Ceylon. At eight o’clock a nine-feet 
shovel-nosed shark was landed ; an hour later a ten-feet blue shark 
was keeping him company ; at noon a precisely similar addition was 
made to the larder; two hours later a female, containing thirty-five 
fully-formed young, was breathing her last ; and several other big 
sharks were cruising round the ship at the same time. Apparently 
the number of young sharks brought into the world of waters at a 
birth varies considerably. In 1881, when close to the island of 
Trinidad, South Atlantic, the barque “ Kingdom of Sweden,” 
Captain Smith, captured a shark with but two young unborn; and 
this is perhaps the minimum number. In November, 1887, the 
**City of York,” Captain Baxter, when twelve hundred miles west of 
Clipperton Island, North Pacific, captured two female sharks. One 
had seventeen young, the other nine. Hence it will be seen that a 
mother shark may have a family ranging from two to eighty-three in 
number. Curiously enough, there are very few reliable records of 
sharks fallen in with at sea convoying their young. 

The voracity of the shark tribe cannot rightly be denied, although 
the veracity of certain reports thereof is open to grave doubt. 
Whether a man-eater by preference or by accident is not quite 
clear ; but anyone who falls overboard in close proximity to a shark 
is likely to be snapped up without ceremony. Sharks may not be 
fond of human flesh, but hunger is the best sauce, and the result 
is often fatal to the struggling sailor. Hence the shark’s evil reputa- 
tion for indifference as to the source of his meals clings closer to 
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him than a brother. An old sailor sporting a wooden leg, being 
asked the cause of his dismemberment, informed the sympathetic 
shore-dweller that he had come second best out of a conflict with 
a shark. ‘What did you do when the shark seized your leg?” said 
the listening landsman. “I just let him have it,” answered the 
troubled tar, ‘‘for I never disputed with a shark.” Some seriously 
urge that such politeness, induced by panic, has needlessly cost 
many a sailor his life in the presence of a shark. 

The late James Payn, in one of his numerous novels, utilised 
the penchant of the shark for human flesh. “ How the dreary 
dons,” he wrote, ‘‘in combination rooms, snapped at the subject 
like sharks who, after a long fish diet, share amongst them a plump 
sailor boy.” The shark is scarcely an epicure ; and his digestive 
powers are not less amazing than his voracity. A ship’s speed is 
frequently determined by an instrument known as a patent log, and 
the solid brass rotating fan thereof, which is towed astern and skims 
along the sea surface, is frequently bitten off and swallowed by a 
hungry shark. In 1891, Captain Lawlor crossed from the United 
States to Europe in the small boat “Sea Serpent”; and one night 
he was aroused from a sound sleep by a shark engaged in vigorously 
rubbing himself against the under portion of the tiny craft. Captain 
Lawlor concluded that his unwelcome visitor intended to destroy 
the boat and make a meal of its occupant, and therefore resolved 
to put a period to his attentions. He lit the fuse of a patent yacht 
signal, threw this makeshift infernal machine overboard wrapped up 
in a newspaper, and awaited the course of events. Just as the shark 
turned over to seize the tempting morsel it exploded ; there was 
much agitation of the sea surface; and the shark was either killed 
or scared away. In this instance the man-eater may have been 
attempting to rub off some of the troublesome parasites from his 
body, without any desire to intrude upon the lover of solitude. 

Sharks are fished for regularly by a fleet of small vessels off the 
north and west coasts of Iceland, where they range from ten feet to 
twenty feet in length, and occasionally a twenty-five feet monster is 
hooked. When hauled to the surface the shark is dispatched with 
a spear-thrust, and his liver taken out, to be packed with others in a 
barrel. The dead sharks, unless they can be readily towed ashore 
by the boats to serve as food for the Icelanders, are generally kept 
close alongside the fishing vessel. This discomfort to the fishermen 
is endured in order to prevent the living sharks from feasting on the 
carcases, for the free man-eaters are so ravenous that they not 
infrequently succeed in tearing to pieces a hooked relative on his 
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way to the sea surface. Not long since some fishermeti neat 
Kinsale found an enormous blue shark in their nets. On dissection, 
its stomach was found to contain three of its own kind, each four 
feet in length. One was partly digested, one was in two pieces, 
and the third had been taken down at a gulp. A dead whale is 
seized upon with avidity by a school of sharks on a foraging expedi- 
tion; and a whale fast alongside a ship, the crew of which are 
engaged in stripping off the blubber, is not infrequently taken 
advantage of by hungry sharks, despite every effort of the whale- 
ship’s crew to prevent them. 

Strange stories are told by sailors as to the voracity and the 
digestion of a shark. When in command of H.M.S. “ Alceste,” 
the late Captain Basil Hall, R.N., caught a large shark in Anjer 
Roads which proved to contain several condemned ducks and fowls, 
together with a tough buffalo hide that had been thrown overboard 
during the preceding day. The sailor most in evidence at the 
cutting up of this man-eater volunteered an explanation that doubt- 
less impressed some of his shipmates as a logical inference from the 
data before them. ‘ There, my lads,” said he, pointing to the hide, 
“what d’ye think o’ that? He swallowed the whole buffalo right 
enough, but he couldn’t digest the hide.” Nautical natural history 
is written thus too often, some years after the event. Not many 
hours previously the handy man had assisted in eating the buffalo 
after it had been divested of the hide in the usual way. Perhaps 
the following stories are quite as reliable as numbers that are told 
with an air of verisimilitude by illiterate sailors with respect to the 
fauna and the flora of old ocean. Strange sounds being heard pro- 
ceeding from a captured shark, he was ripped open without delay. 
Inside was a man busily grinding an axe, on a stone turned by his 
son, preparatory to hewing a way out of this living tomb. The man 
had served as carpenter of a whaleship, and had been sewn up in a 
canvas shroud, with the grindstone at his feet as a sinker, while in a 
state of suspended animation. The son leaped after his father when 
committed to the deep, and both were swallowed by a shark con- 
veniently in the vicinity. It is related of a Jew who happened to 
fall overboard, in company with a three-legged stool and a bag of 
lemons, that he was subsequently found in the stomach of a shark 
sitting on the stool and selling the lemons at two for three ha’pence. 
These stories, redolent of the salt sea, are not nearly so dangerous 
to enquirers as some of the specious statements put forward by 
untrained observers as the result of actual observation. An artillery 
officer stationed at Jamaica waged war against the whole race of 
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sharks. His favourite resort was a low sandy point, where he bagged 
many a shark, and this enthusiastic sportsman never wearied of 
relating an accident that happened to him there, together with its 
strange sequel. The straining line once tore away his watch and 
seals. Some years later, fishing at the same place, he would naively 
add, he landed an enormous shark ; “and what do you suppose was 
inside of him?” ‘The unanimous opinion of strangers was that the 
gallant officer’s watch and its appendages were thus disclosed. 
‘No, gentlemen,” was his triumphant contradiction, “ nothing but 
entrails,” 

A shark serving as mail-carrier against his will seems rather a 
novel experience, yet in the museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution, London, will be found the widely extended mouth of a 
shark containing a tin box bearing a legend to that effect. In the 
early days of the nineteenth century, when slavery was tottering to a 
speedy fall, a British warship cruising in West Indian waters 
happened to capture a large shark which assisted the crew to share 
in some prize money quite unexpectedly. An American vessel, the 
“ Nancy,” fearing capture on being overhauled by another British 
warship just previously, had thrown overboard all papers likely to 
lead to her condemnation asa slaver. Although the naval officers 
who boarded this vessel were convinced that the “ Nancy” was 
engaged in the slave trade, they were constrained to let her go 
owing to the absence of proof sufficient to ensure her conviction by 
a prize court. Unfortunately for the slaver, however, her incrimina- 
tory papers were swallowed by the shark whose head is now in the 
Royal United Service Institution ; he was caught shortly afterwards 
by the first-mentioned man-of-war at an opportune moment ; and 
the evidence thus obtained sufficed to condemn the “ Nancy” as a 
slaver. Even the literary man-eater is not unknown! Captain 
J. W. Jennings, R.N.R., for many years in command of sailing ships 
and of White Star Line palatial steamships, once caught a shark 
inside of which was found a copy of the “Illustrated London News ” 
actually addressed “Captain Jennings, Earl’s Court Terrace, 
Kensington, London.” The explanation is simple. A little girl in 
one of the ship’s after-cabins, who early on the passage had dis- 
played a habit of throwing things overboard, must have dealt in this 
way with the unopened newspaper packet, which was at once swallowed 
by the prowling shark. In July, 1893, half of a copy of “ Tit-Bits” 
was discovered in the stomach of a shark caught by the “ Lauriston,” 
on her way from Barry to Bombay. ‘Land sharks,” said the corre- 
spondent forwarding the information, “ have ere now developed literary 
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tastes, but this is the first instance of a marine specimen developing 
this proclivity.” Evidently he was unacquainted with the experience 
of Captain Jennings, which occurred some years previously. 

Were sharks agile and fearless the ocean would be a very unsafe 
abode for every other kind of fish. Fortunately the shark is clumsy 
and cowardly, and, in order to seize his prey, owing to the fact that his 
mouth is much behind and below his snout, he has perforce to turn on 
his back. Hence his many enemies are able to do him grievous harm. 
Captain Fraser, of the “Thomas S. Stowe,” caught a man-eater bear- 
ing in its body the swords of two sword-fish, which occasionally suffer 
severely for their pluck, as nothing seems too big for them to attack. 
On several occasions ships have sprung a leak in mid-ocean con- 
sequent on a sword-fish having penetrated the hull of wood. A 
sword cut out from the barque “ Lorenzo” was twenty inches long, 
two and a half inches wide at the point, and five inches wide at the 
broken base. A sword-fish in mad career, making directly for a 
shark, would seriously incommode the man-eater at the risk of 
breaking off his own sword. 

Under favourable conditions sharks are sometimes passed in 
large numbers ; and again a passage extending over twelve thousand 
miles may be made without seeing a single man-eater. In 1888, 
not far from Christmas Island, North Pacific, the “‘ British Merchant ” 
was surrounded by sharks. At one instant ten were playing along- 
side the ship, and thirteen were shot in the morning watch of four 
hours. In 1898, near Aden, the “ Australia,” Captain Reeves, 
found the sea teeming with dolphin and sharks, all very languid. 
Quite a dozen sharks were in sight at the same instant. The 
*‘ Harlech Castle,” Captain Clinock, passed sharks in groups and 
sharks in solitary state on both sides continuously for sixty miles when 
in the vicinity of the Cape Verde Islands ; and almost in the same 
position, but ten months later, the “ Moravian,” Captain Simpson, 
passed “thousands” of sharks, affording the passengers great sport 
in shooting for a couple of hours. 

The tenacity with which a shark clings to life is worthy of a 
better cause, from the sailor’s point of view. Dr. Wilson, in his 
“Ocean as a Health Resort,” called attention to the fact that after 
a shark’s backbone has been removed and he is decapitated, the 
body will flounder about the vessel’s deck for a considerable interval. 
The heart pulsates strongly quite twenty minutes after extraction, 
and even when cut into fragments each portion evinces symptoms 
of vigorous muscular action. Mr. H. J. Bull, in his “ Cruise of the 
Antarctic,” gives a vivid description of a large shark caught at 
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Iceland. This man-eater permitted his liver to be taken out 
without demur, then his heart and internal fittings were removed 
in order to put him out of action, and the carcase was thrown over- 
board. Much to the amazement of all the observers this much- 
mutilated man-eater merely gave a lazy wag of his tail and sped out of 
sight, as though glad to be rid of encumbrances that might have caused 
him pain in after years. At the Iceland fishery, sharks, from which 
the oil-producing liver has been removed, are often hooked again 
after being put overboard. Dr. Giinther, the renowned ichthyologist, 
in his work entitled ‘The Study of Fishes,” has pointed out that 
“wounds affect fishes, generally, much less than higher vertebrates. 
A Greenland shark continues to feed whilst his head is pierced by a 
harpoon or by the knife, as long as the nervous centre is not 
touched.” 

The steamship “ Goorkha” ran down a twenty-three feet shark 
in the Red Sea with curious result. Firmly fixed across the 
steamer’s stem, the body could not be got rid of until the ship went 
full speed astern. In July, 1890, the steamer “ Rosetta” was 
similarly situated near Aden. A passenger having been found dead 
in his bunk from heat apoplexy, early next morning the vessel was 
stopped for the impressive rites of a funeral at sea, and immediately 
full speed ahead was resumed she ran down and killed a thirty-feet 
shark. The body garlanded the prow, the steamer went astern, 
and the inanimate man-eater dropped into the sea. Sailors and 
passengers propounded theories to connect the appearance of the 
shark with the burial of the passenger. It is probable that the 
man-eater had been indulging in a short sleep on the sea-surface in 
blissful ignorance of what the fates had in store for him. A shark 
will annex any small driftage, from a shrouded seafarer to a metal 
machine, yet he cannot divine that the sands of a human hour-glass 
are about to run down for ever. Near Colombo, in December, 
1902, the Messageries Maritimes steamer “ Armand Behic” lost an 
hour, in like manner, clearing her stem from a thirty-feet man-eater. 

A huge shark, so runs the story, once assisted to keep sailors from 
swimming ashore at Jamaica, and one memorable day this amateur 
water-police member met his fate. He attacked and overturned a 
boat going off with provisions to the warships, and devoured the wife 
of the boatman before his eyes. The newly-made widower reached 
the ship, seized a sharp knife, leaped into the water after invoking 
the aid of his patron saint, and avenged his wife by slaying her 
destroyer. At Barbados also, a seaman, maddened by the loss of a 
shipmate who had been eaten by a shark, fought with and killed the 
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man-eater in his native element. Such yarns, though, have a 
perplexing sameness, and quite recently the similar story told in 
“Sandford and Merton” has been applied to a modern example 
of the alligator tribe. The young Maoris, male and female, were 
once adepts in shark-slaying. Swimming into the savage surf with a 
trusty knife between his or her teeth, the daring youngster would 
dive under the nearest shark, rip it open, and return to the 
shore. Men engaged in the Ceylon pearl fishery take with them the 
village astrologer to indicate when the days are lucky and the sea- 
gods favourable, and also to keep away the sharks among which the 
pearl divers venture. At Chefoo the Chinese dive for déche-de-mer 
in fine weather, and unless armed with a sharp knife they pay the 
penalty of loss of life or limb by shark-bite. Shipwrecked mariners, 
on the other hand, have prolonged a miserable existence by slaughter- 
ing sharks and eating them. Three years ago, when the United 
States training-ship “ Alliance” was anchored at St. Thomas, West 
Indies, some boys went for a swim, against orders, taking the ship’s 
dog with them. The harbour is noted for sharks, and a fifteen-feet 
man-eater immediately seized the dog. ‘Thereupon the luckless lads 
made for the ship. Observing that the shark was fast gaining on his 
shipmates, the ship’s sail-maker, B. F. Baker, leaped overboard, 
armed with a knife, and succeeded in killing the man-eater. 

The first shark caught at sea by a novice is vividly impressed on 
the tablet of his memory. The stately ship perchance lies becalmed, 
with her sails flapping idly to and fro to the long swell. Not a ripple 
travels across the glassy sea which mirrors a tropical sun right over- 
head, while the steely blue of the celestial concave is devoid of even 
a cirrus cloud. Suddenly a shark’s fin is noticed cleaving the sea- 
surface like a knife ; work ceases almost automatically ; and every 
effort is made to secure the sneaking stranger. A large hook is 
carefully concealed in a lump of salt pork and attached to a stout 
line. This bait is dropped over the ship’s stern ; the malodorous 
morsel is soon seized by the leisurely shark ; and, after a few minutes 
of skilful playing, the man-eater is hauled on board by the aid of a 
running noose slipped over his tail. Sometimes the captive is treated 
as a pirate undeserving of the honours of war. A stout spar is lashed 
between his extended jaws ; a stake is driven through his ugly head, 
thus effectually closing his mouth for ever; or his curious tail is 
lopped off by the carpenter’s axe. Thus, utterly unable to help himself, 
this enemy of the human race is returned whence he came. Great 
care has to be exercised on such occasions lest, in the excitement of 
the moment, a respectful distance be nat observed by the executioners. 
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Captain Smith of the “‘ Kingdom of Saxony,” having caught a shark, 
had it decapitated. Between five and ten minutes after this event, 
an inquisitive sailor had his finger bitten through by the severed 
head. Some years ago, in the Indian Ocean, the “ British India,” 
Captain Raymond, during a calm was approached by a shark 
showing a deep cut along his back from snout to tail. On the head 
the wound was deep and jagged, appearing almost to cleave the 
head in twain, but towards the tail the cut was shallow and straight. 
The edges of the cut seemed as though exposed to the action of the 
water for some time, and it had probably been done either by the 
relentless knife of a sailor or the weapon of a sword fish. Although 
this man-eater had apparently lost the use of his tail, and his motions 
were languid, yet he followed the ship for some distance until left 
behind under the influence of an increasing breeze. 

A nicely cooked shark steak is not likely to be despised or 
ignored by a sailor who has been at sea many weeks, with nothing 
but alternate meals of salt pork and salt beef. A few have qualms 
either of conscience or of stomach which forbid such indulgence as a 
steak from a man-eater, but, as a general rule, the shark is regarded 
as a welcome addition to the usually scanty larder of a sailing ship. 

Sufficient has been written to clearly indicate the voracity of the 
man-eating sharks, their stupidity, their cowardice, and their enemies, 
while at the same time calling attention to the peculiar power of 
procreation possessed by the females of the tribe. Unfortunately it 
is almost impossible to study sharks and their ways from the 
elevated deck of a ship moving in a highly refractive medium ; and 
very few have either the time or the training that is necessary to 
carry out such inquiries without introducing gross errors into the 
deductions. Frankfort Moore, in his “I Forbid the Banns,” says 
that “no story with a shark incidentally introduced can fail to be 
interesting. If told by 4 midshipman in His Majesty’s Navy who 
possesses a lively imagination, and who is at the same time quite 
devoid of all scruples, such a story may frequently become en- 
thralling. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


Tante volte che ’1 Tempo e Morte han guasti 
Torneranno al lor pid fiorito stato. —PETRARCH. 


EW poems, even of poems by the master poets, have struck so 
deep an answering chord as Lamb’s lament for the old 
familiar faces. Written in his early youth, yet with such a world of 
tragedy behind him! His mother dead, through his sister Mary’s 
hand ; that beloved sister in a madhouse ; his poor old father death- 
struck ; his brother John holding aivof from the wrecked household ; 
even Coleridge temporarily estranged from him ; the old familiar 
face of the whole visible world spread over with a veil of alienation 
and darkness, as it appears in the hour of even ordinary calamity. 
Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood. 


Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


For some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 


Perhaps even more popular, certainly more often quoted, than 
Lamb’s unstudied listless plaint is that brief lyrical cry of Tennyson 
which breaks, with the breakers of the sea against her rocky barriers, 
upon the desolate shores of time : 

Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


The fisherman’s children may shout together at their play, the sailor 
lad sing gaily in his boat. No wild regret struggles for utterance in 


them— 
And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


And in proportion to the bitterness of the lament is the sweetness 
of the suggestion that the loss may not be irrecoverable ; that 
there remains an Elim beyond earth’s desert to whose palm-shadowed 
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fountains we may some day come, and rest once more amid “the 
old familiar faces.” To how many has it converted the bereaved 
remainder of life’s journey from a ghostly wandering in search of 
lost faces, as it seemed to Lamb in his hour of depression, to a 
pilgrimage of love, as the pilgrimage to any self-chosen spot was 
wont to be termed in the days of Saint Francis of Assisi. That 
most human and yet most spiritual of saints it was, by the way, who 
in his last illness addressed his own failing outward form, fain, one 
might fancy, to claim an eternal kinship with it, as his “dear 
brother ” or his “dear sister—the body.” The poor body, the old 
familiar face of his mortality, which in playful humour he had 
dubbed “ brother ass.” What are time and death to such as he? 

It is a voice which has been still for nigh on to four centuries, 
the voice also of a monk, which speaks in the lively vein: “I shall 
rise and converse with you again. This finger, on which is this 
ring, shall be given to me again. All must be restored.” 

Luther’s “stretched forefinger,” with its encircling ring, forms, 
as it were, a cheerful index to that Heavenly Fatherland in which he 
believed everything would be restored to us, the very flowers and 
trees of earth, the household animal pets, along with the old familiar 
faces of our human friends. 

Between Luther and Cardinal Newman—the monk who shook 
the Christian world from its Roman moorings, and the Anglican 
divine who would fain have established it on them once more—what 
a difference, besides the difference of the centuries! But their 
voices ring like one in the oft-uttered hope that life’s journey, o’er 
moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, will be solitary only till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those Angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


Indeed, men of the most opposite creeds and characters have 
indulged the same hope and expressed it, whether in the simple 
homely words of men of Luther’s simple homely nature, or in the 
veiled terms of modern or of old-time mystics. For after all they 
amount to very much the same thing, with chiefly perhaps this 
difference, that to the poet of Spenser’s or of Milton’s quality it 
is the soul that turns the body into spirit, that avails sometimes even 
here below, with purer natures, 

To cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind ; 


And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal. 
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While, to the more material thinker, form in its own essence is 
indestructible, and with the spirit, “item for item,” will elude burial 
and pass to fitting spheres. 

Moderns may scout the old Resurrection idea, that of the body 
flesh for flesh and bone for bone will be recovered, as Lewis Carroll 
seemed inclined to reject it, after his humour had somewhat given 
place to his logic, on the score, if one remembers rightly, of the fate 
of certain missionaries amongst cannibals. But when Tatian, with the 
sublime calm of the primal Christian, made the immortal declaration 
—‘ After death I shall exist again. Even though you destroy all 
traces of my flesh, the world receives the vaporised matter ; and 
though dispersed through rivers and seas, and torn in pieces by wild 
beasts, I am laid up in the storehouses of a wealthy Lord ”—he meant 
no more than Coventry Patmore meant when he said : 


My faith is fast 
That all the loveliness I sing 
Is made to bear the mortal blast, 
And blossom in a better Spring. 


Or Whittier, in the lovely lines: 


There’s not a charm of soul or brow 
Of all we knew and loved in thee, 

But lives in holier beauty now, 
Baptised in immortality. 


Or than Bishop Bickersteth wished to imply in the following gentle 


passage from his not always gentle poem, “ Yesterday, To-day, and 
For Ever”: 


And so the spirit inbreathed in human flesh, 
By death divested of its mortal robes, 
Retains its individual character, 

Ay, and the very mould of its sojourn 
Within this earthly tabernacle. Face 
Answers to face and limb to limb. 


So too the spirit-like Shelley—Shelley who, one might have 
thought, would have ignored the body altogether in his dreams of 
immortality, as he almost did ignore it even when bound to it here 
on earth, in his vision of the rising of Ianthe : 


Sudden arose 
Tanthe’s soul. . . 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame, 
Tnstinct with inexpressible beauty and grace. 
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And so too that glorifier of the body, Whitman, with his usual 
childlike, or else seerlike, assertiveness : 


Think of the Soul ; 

I swear to you that body of yours gives proportions to your Soul 
somehow to live in other spheres ; 

I do not know how, but I know it is so. 


How pleasant, by the way, in connection with Shelley’s boyish 
fancy, is the grateful saying of Leigh Hunt: “ Whenever I think of 
a future state, and of the great and good Spirit that must pervade 
it, one of the first faces I humbly hope to see there is that of the 
kind and impassioned man whose intercourse conferred on me the 
title of the friend of Shelley.” 

True, there are transcendentalists among the poets who would 
fain dispose of the old-standing dispute betwixt body and soul in 
the summary fashion of Joshua Sylvester, in a poem quaintly titled, 
“ A Dialogue between the Body and the Soul” : 


Soul blames the Body, Body blames the Soul ; 
But Death, surprising, ends their quarrel prest : 
Down goes the Body in the dust to roll ; 
The faithful Soul up to th’ eternal rest. 


Philosophers there are, refined (more than the Son of Man was 
refined) of their humanity, who, in the words George Chapman puts 
upon the lips of Cato, “think heaven a world too high for our low 
reaches, not knowing,” so the old dramatist goes on, with something 
of Tatian’s own sublime audacity, though based upon a poorer 
authority than Tatian’s, 

the sacred sense of him that sings, 
Jove can let down a golden chain from heaven, 
Which, tied to earth, shall fetch up earth and seas— 
And what’s that golden chain but our pure souls 
That, govern’d with his grace and drawn by him, 
Can hoist the earthly body up to him? 


Seeing that, as the speaker forcibly puts it, were we to lose all 
experience and memory of our present existence, together with all 
our human faculties, our boasted immortality would not be life, but 
merely time. 

Poets there even are who insist that bodily absence need make 
no break in the intercourse of kindred souls, and who are content 
with the hope to meet again in spirit merely with their dead. Who 
say, as Donne said, in verses addressed to his wife on what proved to 
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be his last parting with her, for during his absence she died in child: 
birth : 
But we, by a love so far refin’d, 
That ourselves know not what it is, 
Inter-assured of the mind, 
Care not hands, eyes, or lips to miss. 


One recalls the story, of which Donne’s biographer, Izaak 
Walton, has left trembling record, of how, as the transcendental 
lover sate alone, during that separation from her of whose bodily 
presence he had made so philosophically light, he had a sudden 
vision. His wife, at what was afterwards proved to have been the 
hour of her death, which happened in London, he being in Paris, 
passed twice by him through the room “ with her hair hanging about 
her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms.” 

To quote Donne’s own awe-struck words, in answer to the 
suggestion of the friend whose guest he was, and in whose brief 
absence he had seen the apparition, that it had come to him in 
sleep and was the result of some melancholy dream : “I cannot be 
surer that I now live than that I have not slept since I saw you, and 
am as sure that at her second appearing she stopped and looked me in 
the face and vanished.” 

One cannot forbear wondering whether Donne’s own lately written 
lines came home to him with truth, or else with bitter mockery, in 
the hour of his bereavement. According to Walton’s account, his 
philosophy stood him in but poor stead then, and never a one of 
the dull sublunary lovers he had flouted could have mourned the 
absence of his love more bitterly than did the author of the vale- 
diction forbidding to mourn. 

In any case, for one such independent lover as Donne pro- 
fessed himself, and also, by a still wider stretch of imagination, 
described the wife who, in the hour of her soul’s departure (suppos- 
ing the story, for which Walton vouches, to be true), took such a 
strange far journey only to gaze on him once more, there are scores 
whose love, ever the more yearningly in absence, craves for the 
familiar human presence of its object. _ It is in passionate phraseology, 
the more touching for its naive simplicity, that Sir Kenelm Digby, 
bereaved also of his wife, the beautiful Lady Venetia, voices the 
yearning of those whom nothing short of the old familiar personal 
contact, the touch of the vanished hand, the sound of the voice 
that is still, can satisfy. Sir Kenelm cannot vie as a poet with 
Donne, or with the kindred-minded George Wither, his con- 
temporaries, but his strain has a truer appeal than theirs : 
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I see those baoks are false which teach 
That absence makes between two souls no breach, 
When they with love 
To each other move, 
And that they (though distant) may meet, kiss, and play. 


Is it not always the bodily senses that lead the way to the 
communion of minds? And “ therefore,” so he sorrowfully concludes, 
Until my soul with freedom may 
Meet thine within her house of clay, 
Naught else shall satisfy, 
But still I 
Alone 
Will groan 
This doleful elegy. 


Hands, eyes, and lips! How convincingly also does Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, through the lips of a lover in one of his poems, 
assert the claims of these to immortality, along with the love they 
helped to kindle. He answers his lady’s fear that love’s fire itself, 
having been kindled with the breath of mortal life and being 
dependent on human manifestations for its continuance, may be 
extinguished with that life’s last sigh. The sentiment, no less than 
the metre, of his verse is curiously suggestive of parts of Tennyson’s 


“In Memoriam.” 
O no, Belov’d ! I am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 


Else should our souls in vain elect ; 
And vainer yet were heaven’s laws, 
When to an everlasting cause 

They give a perishing effect. 


Then, with an exquisite personal application of his own argu- 
ment, which lifts it out of the realm of reason to that of heavenly 
faith : 
These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hand enfold,' 
And all chaste blessings can be told 
Shall with us everlasting be. 


For if no use of sense remain 
When bodies once this life forsake, 
Or they could »* delight partake, 
Why should they ever rise again ? 


A question which bas no doubt occurred to many a simpler soul. 


' Mr. Quiller-Couch’s happy reading of these lines, in his excerpt from the 
poem in Zhe Golden Pomp, has been adopted here. 
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In every age and race, the child-races of earth, the races whose 
civilisation preceded our own by thousands of years—the Indian, the 
Egyptian, the Persian—this wish for the survival of the body, for 
personal and individual immortality, the immortality of the “liebes 
ich” and of the far dearer Du, has proved parent to the thought. 
Or rather, perhaps, both wish and thought are instinctive in man’s 
breast. “To live indeed is to be again ourselves,” declares Sir 
Thomas Browne, one of those life-loving natures to whom the pro- 
spect of eternal being is one of ecstasy. Emerson quotes Hafiz to 
the same effect : 


Iam: what I am 
My dust will be again. 


And one needs not to recall how tenaciously, in our own day, 
Browning clung “to the same, same self, same love, same God,” and 
was no more to be put off than Luther was with the prospect of 
spiritual resurrection only. 

So dear to human affection is the thought of the soul’s resemblance 
to its sometime mortal frame, that the angel faces whose smiles 
await us in the Far-off Land will be the old familiar faces of our 
earthly love ; the voices, however, tuned to heaven, those of auld 
lang syne. Often, even with these material forms, we scarce can 
see the outward features for the soul that shines beneath. As 
Eugénie de Guérin remarked of an ugly man of her acquaintance, 
“the soul effaced the features.” And if we try in absence or in 
darkness to recall them it is only the 4o& that fitfully gleams on our 
mind’s eye. The form eludes our utmost powers of recollection, 
and this sometimes the more the dearer the person is to us. 


I cannot see the features right, 
When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I know ; the hues are faint, 
And mix with hollow masks of night. 


A stranger we may remember by his eyes, his voice, his figure. But 
it is not these, or these only, that impress upon us the personality of 
our friends, but something more intangible, something which we 
recognise, and know their presence by, in silence and in darkness. 
It is the very man, the very woman, whose looks and features we so 
intimately know, and whom we would recognise under any conceal- 
ment or disguise. 

And yet, and in spite of all this spiritualising and idealisation of 
the faces we love, it is the very faces, when they are gone from us, 
that we crave to see again, the old familiar faces. And it is these 
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very faces that come back to us in dreamland, that shadow of the 
land of Wiedersehen, as heaven has been called. Or occasionally 
amid the distractions of the day’s doings, some harmless convulsion 
will seem to shake the earth and heavens from their customary 
aspect, and 
All at once beyond the will 
I hear a wizard music roll, 


And thro’ a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still. 


With what a boyish wilfulness of longing does Lamb’s minute 
philosopher, Hartley Coleridge, a child grown old, express the child’s 
desire for the old familiar faces of his first affection ! 


Dead is my father, dead is my good mother, 
And what on earth have I to do but die? 
But if by grace I reach the blessed sky, 

I fain would see the same, and not another ; 
The very father that I used to see, 

The mother who has nursed me on her knee. 


And with what an agony of emotion does Burns, his sublunary love 
unchanged, yet charmed, as it were, to the celestial temper of his 
Mary’s in heaven, utter the desire of the lover’s eyes for the face of 
his beloved : “ There shall I with speechless agony of rapture again 
recognise my lost, mv ever dear Mary! whose bosom was fraught 
with truth, honour, coustancy, and love.” 

It is perhaps Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford, who has suc- 
ceeded in giving the most vivid suggestion of the sort of rapturous 
homeliness, the familiar wonder, of again setting eyes on the faces 
loved and lost of old. She is thanking a correspondent for some 
photographs, and continues: “I am reminded of a feeling which 
everyone knows, but which I do not think I remember hearing 
noticed—seeing a person after one has been very long away and 
thought of them a great deal : to see them in the flesh seems im- 
possible, and yet there they are, just as one has thought of them ! 
I suppose it is only a dim picture of what it will be to see those one 
has loved, in a future life.” 

But it is Tennyson’s scarcely less gifted brother, Charles, who 
has wrought the hope of Tatian into the most perfect form of words 
that love and genius could create for it, in his sonnet entitled 
“ Anastasis,” one of those poems which, as Longfellow said of 
Henry Vaughan’s divine verses on his friends in Paradise, makes 
death lovely : 
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Tho’ death met love upon thy dying smile, 

And staid him there for hours, yet the orbs of sight 
So speedily resign’d their aspect bright, 

That Christian hope fell earthward for awhile, 
Appall’d by dissolution :—But on high 

A record lives of thine identity ! 

Thou shalt not lose one charm of lip or eye ; 

The hues and liquid lights shall wait for thee, 

And the fair tissues, wheresoe’er they be ! 
—Daughter of heaven ! our grieving hearts repose 
On the dear thought that we once more shall see 
Thy beauty—-like Himself our Master rose— 

So shall that beauty its old rights maintain, 

And thy sweet spirit own those eyes again. 


How sweet a corollary to the thought might be found in Byron’s 
line : 

The eye the same, except in tears. 

On earth that beauty which helps to endear us to our friends 
is often outgrown. It is at the mercy of time and chance. And 
sometimes, when long absence has separated us from those we love, 
we dread the effect our changed appearance may produce on our 
reunion with them, faithlessly fearing that love may alter when it 
alteration finds. 

Christina Rossetti, with that directly personal note which dis- 
tinguishes so much of her verse, and seems to lift it high above 
mere individual personality, touches on this sad earthly condition 
of human loveliness, and points to the place where our ideals await 
us, those forms of heavenly beauty which belong of right to all, 
lost though they often are beneath the disfigurements of earth : 

If now you saw me you would say: 
Where is the face I used to love ? 

And I would answer: gone before ; 

It tarries veiled in Paradise. 

When once the morning-star shall rise, 
When earth with shadow flees away 
And we stand safe within the door, 
Then you shall lift the veil thereof. 
Look up, rise up: for far above 

Our palms are grown, our place is set ; 


There we shall meet as once we met, 
And love with old familiar love.' 


For of true beauty it could never be said that it is only skin deep. 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 


1 The Convent Threshold. 
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Spenser, indeed, finds in the fading beauty of the human countenance 
that pathetic spiritual beauty which looks often through pallid lips 
and tear-dimmed eyes, a promise of the perfection to which it is 
destined, a seed of immortal and celestial fairness : 


It is heavenly born and cannot die, 
Being a parcell of the purest skie. 


It was a quaint conceit of Canova, in executing from memory 
his bust of the beautiful Madame Récamier, suggestively entitled by 
him “ Beatrice,” to attempt not so much, he said, to reproduce her 
actual features, as to embody “the lineaments of her soul” ; thus 
striving, as it were, to contravene the philosophic dictum, as to that 
being the best part of beauty which a picture cannot express, which 
remains but a divine idea and subsists only in the mind. “The 
sight,” as Joshua Reynoids, he who was always so keen in quest of 
it, declared, “never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it.” 


Nor sun, nor limner’s art can give 
Thy heaven-lit smile and features, 


wrote Lord Lilford to his wife, on her having been asked to sit for 
her portrait. And he bade her 
Seek not, sweet-heart, for pictures then ; 
For those complete and whole, 
As sent by Heaven to comfort me, 
Are printed on my soul. 


Some there are, however, who would scarcely need a change 
from their bodily semblance to be conformed to Heaven’s mould. 
One at least there is in the experience of most of us whose face one 
has beheld on earth as the face of an angel. For such, nothing 
would be required but for the mortal to be clothed in immortality 
for the human characteristics to be preserved to them for ever. 


Keep for us, O friend, where’er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear ! 


And when fall our feet, as fell 
Thine, upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well ! 


From Quaker as from Catholic the same prayer rises ; from 
doubter as from devotee. "Twas so Whittier prayed of a dead 
friend. So Tennyson, though with something more of passionate 


reserve, invoked the spirit whom he loved : 
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Known and unknown ; human, divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine. 


So, of Tennyson himself, Mr. Locker expressed the hope that the 
poet’s peculiar charm, which endeared him to his friends in this life, 
might be secured to him in the next. 

Charles Lamb, more indulgent than most men, whether to bodily 
or to mental failings, discoursing of a certain good but peculiarly 
ugly woman in his quibbling essay on what he calls the “ Popular 
Fallacy ‘That Handsome is that Handsome does,’” humorously 
disputes Spenser’s doctrine that the fairer the soul the fairer needs 
must be the body it inhabits; and genially quotes the Poet of 
Heavenly Beauty against himself, to prove that the stubborn clay 
will occasionally resist the informing power of a gentle mind. Yet 
may it be supposed that there is an ideal to every face, so that the 
plainest countenance might suffer a sky change, and yet remain its 
very self. With a smile for its caustic kindliness, one recalls Samuel 
Rogers’s saying anent Lady Parke: “She is so good that when she 
goes to Heaven she will find no difference, save that her ankles will 
be thinner and her head better dressed.” 

But Lamb himself provides an answer to his own lament for the 
old familiar faces, in a poem addressed by him to Coleridge a year 
after “the Events,” as, with a touch of characteristic quaintness, he 
designated the tragedy which robbed him of a mother : 

Thou and I, dear friend, 
With filial recognition sweet, shall know 
One day the face of our dear mother in heaven ; 


And her remember’d looks of love shall greet 
With looks of answering love, 


Thus, as with most of us, did hope alternate with gloom in poor 
Elia’s soul. “He stumbles about dark mountains at best,” so 
he wrote himself to a friend, having been vouchsafed no such 
definite revelations of the Vita Nuova as were granted to some of 
his friends and fellow poets. But how truly he summed himself, 
and many a kindred soul, in the light yet earnest plea, “ His animus, 
at least (whatever becomes of it in the female termination), hath 
always been cum Christianis.” 

P. W. ROOSE, 
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LONDON LAID OPEN. 


EEP down through the twenty odd centuries of deposit that con- 
stitute the London soil, awaiting their recovery by a wondering 
posterity, lie untold treasures in the form of objects both useful and 
ornamental that were the common daily appurtenances either of the 
household or the person among our remote ancestors. These 
objects are not encountered pell-mell and higgledy-piggledy, but in 
the time-arranged order of historic sequence—Celtic, Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, and Medizval. It is, in fact, no exaggeration to say that a 
vast amount of the city’s unpublished history, especially as it relates 
to Imperial Rome, still lies buried, not only in its ever-fruitful soil, 
but in the less-yielding bed of its unequalled river, portentous in its 
grim secrets and sombre annals, like ‘‘ Sad Acheron, of sorrow black 
and deep.” 

How it came to be found where it was one cannot say, unless it 
formerly belonged to the Arundel collection, but I once purchased 
of a Hammersmith dredger a stone torso of a Roman soldier, about 
eighteen inches high, across the shoulder of whose laminated tunic 
or breast armour was distinctly visible the Ja/feus, or shoulder-belt for 
suspending the sword or (perhaps?) the quiver. I cannot, for the 
moment, quote my authority, but I think I have read that in the 
regal days of Rome all statues were prohibited that were above 
three feet high. A peculiarity of this torso was that there were 
marks of some black substance like pitch having been poured over 
the head and having run down over the shoulders. A small image 
of Apollo, in metal, seems to have been purposely disfigured before 
it was thrown away; and statues and idols were, without doubt, 
frequently destroyed by the public authorities.! Such finds in 
London are, of course, now rare, but one is reminded by the fore- 
going of a story told the writer by an eminent antiquary concerning 
the distinguished London archeologist, Mr. Roach Smith. When 


Vide Mr. Beale Post, in the Journal of the British Archa@ological Associa- 
tion, vol. i. June 1845, p. 110. 
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summoned at the Mansion House for steading a figure—I think it was 
a marble torso— at the Royal Exchange excavations in 1841, it was 
shown how he had succeeded in buying the sculpture, but was 
detected carrying it away by the Clerk of the Works, who had 
previously told him that, if he came there “ poking about,” he would 
shoot him. The Lord Mayor, however, justly and generously con- 
gratulated him upon his assiduity in looking after London’s precious 
heirlooms, and he was discharged, but only to resume his nefarious 
designs. May I venture upon a word of advice to the intending 
colléctor? If he expects to form any collection worthy of the name, 
by flying visits merely, he will surely be more or less disappointed. 
His plan of campaign should be to go and speak boldly to any likely 
excavator—for preference take an unlikely one—and point out to 
him that it wili be to his advantage to let one see any object that 
does not belong, iz rerum natura, to the mud in which he is 
industriously wallowing. Then, having taken good care to leave an 
adequate impression as to what you are driving at, retire and wait. 
Wait at the entrance to the diggings for a quarter of an hour, half an 
hour, or a whole hour, as the case may be; because, although you 
have sown the seed, there is sometimes, as Dr. Johnson says, “a 
frightful interval between the seed and the timber,” and the London 
type of the British excavator is often chuckle-headed and unrespon- 
sive in the time he takes to consider the situation. But I have 
found the London labourer, as a rule, a thoroughly good fellow 
when one has broken through his. constitutional reserve towards 
strangers, and a bishop’s late panegyric of him as a class is not, 
judging from my own limited experience, overdrawn. Then, after ex- 
pressing sotto voce a desire among themselves to know “ what that 
there bloke’s ’angin’ abaart fur,” I have known the situation to 
change as suddenly as when a sportsman, having bagged nothing 
after a weary tramp, suddenly springs a covey of partridges. One 
workman will set the example by producing something from his 
pocket, a Roman sty/us perhaps, or a fibu/a, that he has turned 
up, if not that very day, probably some other day; for as a rulea 
“plant ”—which in the London argot means something designedly 
placed with another person, or in the soil, with a view to defraud 
intending purchasers—seldom occurs on the part of these men, 
unless for the benefit of the extremely innocent, and then, as it is 
probably something of apparently out-of-the-ordinary value, beware 
when the Greeks bring presents. I frequently had a cheery com- 
panion in my tours, in the person of the late Mr. Wells of Camber- 
well, also a collector, and to whom I sold the greater part of my 
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collection. The kindly disposed Guildhall officials will remember 
him well, in being as enthusiastic as myself in this fascinating pursuit ; 
and we both of us owed much to the kind information imparted by 
the late Mr. J. E. Price, whose knowledge of Roman London was, 
when we knew him, unrivalled. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to recall, ramblingly, as one 
remembers them, a few of the finds one has made, and the places 
where they occurred. It was when Charing Cross Road was being 
made that after a little patient waiting a workman turned up a 
dazzling collection of bright green glazed pots and drinking vessels 
of the Stuart period, all perfect but one, and there were six of them. 
In the same neighbourhood I acquired a unique little collection ot 
Venetian wine-glass stems—the vessel is seldom or never found in 
the soil entire, the bowl being invariably absent or fractured ; but the 
stems were beautiful, both in design and in the iridescence that they 
had acquired by long contact with the earth. Howell, in his 
‘Familiar Letters,” alludes to this fragility. “A good name,” he 
says, “is like Venice glass, quickly cracked, never to be amended, 
patched it may be” (p. 310). Having purchased of a workman 
what I believed to be a glazed earthenware bleeding-cup of superior 
fabric which I saw unearthed in the same neighbourhood (Charing 
Cross Road), I showed it to the late Mr. H. S. Cuming, under the 
impression that it belonged to the Stuart period. This impression 
was confirmed by Mr. Cuming producing a pewter vessel of the 
same size, form, design, and period. ‘This vessel differed, however, 
in that it had the graduated lines within by which the barber- 
surgeons of the time computed the amount of blood to be taken 
from the unfortunate victim of phlebotomy; for Mr. Cuming’s 
example was not a posset-pot, but a formidable-looking bleeding-cup 
or basin, and was found in the Thames in 1849.! 

I have given a trifle for a broken Tudor pitcher from the 
neighbourhood of Fleet Street ; for a curious, if unpublishable, snuff- 
box on the site of Arundel House, Strand ; for a medizval ring 
fibula, with the pretty love-inscription in French, “ Je suis ci en lieu 
d’amis” ; and in the same neighbourhood, Smithfield, I encountered 
two perfect buff- or yellow-glazed candlesticks. This yellow-glaze, 
corresponding to a later period of the green-glaze pottery is, how- 
ever, very rare comparatively. I also possessed a broken pitcher 
with a dark-green speckled glaze. which, there was reason to think, 

‘ A similar vessel was unearthed in Kynaston’s Alley, on the premises occupied 


by the printing-house of Messrs. J. W. Harrison & Sons in St. Martin’s Lane, 
This is preserved, with other antiquities foynd at the same spot, within, 
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was of Anglo-Norman origin. This kind of ware is thought by the 
best authorities to be peculiarly English. The description of an 
election feast in 1522 says: “Salvers of bread, pears, and filberds 
were placed upon the tables before they sat down, as also green pots 
of ale and wine with ashen cups, set before them at every mess ; but 
they had gilt cups for red wine and ipocras,” 

I was on the point of completing the purchase of a. beautiful, 
perfect,! slip-adorned earthen pitcher—I allude to its rugged beauty, 
like that of the London flower-girl—in London Wall, when I became 
impressed for the first time with the necessity for recognising the 
architect’s rights in the matter of treasure-trove. My experience, 
however, after several years is that the City architect is an excep- 
tion who takes a more than casual interest in antiquities thus dis- 
covered ; but in this case I became aware that his presence was not 
to be flouted—not that I ever wished to, or did, flout an architect, 
for with this exception the architect often suffered me. I was on the 
point of ending the negotiations when the depressing third party put 
in an appearance that suggested to my distorted view, as he gazed 
down from the scaffolding above, and as I gazed up at him from the 
deep foundations, a veritable Colossus of Rhodes. Two’s company, 
three’s none ; and I had to disgorge my museum-worthy ceramic to 
the important individual whom I have, more than once, heard the 
labourers speak of, with unconscious humour, as the “ archi-check.” 

During the excavations for the new County Council offices in 
Spring Gardens, which encroached upon the Horse Guards Parade, 
I was in evidence—the Council’s museum not having at that time 
been thought of—and obtained a number of the early Stuart small- 
bowled tobacco-pipes, nearly all of which had an inscription of some 
kind on the heel of the bowl. Some were “ gauntlet” pipes, made 
at Amesbury, with a glove or gauntlet on the heel, the best made ; 
and others bore the impress of “T.R.,” “Castle,” “ George Webb,” 
“P.C.,” “H.,” “ILL,” etc. At the same time I purchased an 
example of the earliest type of tobacco-pipe, known as a “fairy pipe,” 
and in Ireland as a “ woodcock’s head.” This is judged to be of 
the Elizabethan period, used when tobacco was first introduced, of 
which Aubrey tells us that he had heard his grandfather Lyte say that 
one pipe was handed from man to man round the table. As to the 
hardness of the old clay pipe and the strength of its stem, it appears 
to have been used occasionally in the same way, @ /a stiletto, that I 

? Probably the rush-strewn floors account in some measure for so much 


medizval pottery being found unfractured. The plates and dishes of the Midd e 
Ages, however, were mostly of wood and pewter, 
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have seen an East-End girl of the humbler class threaten her “bloke” 
with the murderous use of her hat-pin ; for in the “ Weekly Packet ” 
of November 15-22, 1718, is a paragraph chronicling a week’s casual 
ties in London, one item being, “ Wounded with a Tobacco-Pipe at 
S‘ Bride’s I.” During the same excavations I obtained a beautifully 
iridescent bottle with bulging, indented, square body, little neck to 
speak of, and with laterally extended circular lip, about 14 inch high. 
Although some poor approach to this rainbow-hued glass has been 
made of late in glass vessels, the lovely iridescence so often met with, 
and produced by long contact with the earth, cannot, like the patina, 
the green zrugo or rust, in ancient bronzes and metals, be 
fraudulently imitated. The beauty of the changing opalescent tints 
in this little bottle I have never seen anything to equal, although I 
had a considerable collection myself. All these objects, with many 
others, appear to have been carted from the City with rubbish used 
in the time of Charles II. to level the ground. It is stated that 1203 
cartloads of refuse were shot here. The pipes, however, may have 
been used publicly in the part occupied by the bowling-green, where 
there was “continual bibbing and drinking wine all day under the 
trees,” although one was under the impression that smoking was 
practised only in taverns and privately. 

While excavations were proceeding for the foundations of the 
new St. Martin’s Vestry at Charing Cross, the workmen unearthed a 
portion of a royal coat-of-arms carved in stone, which I had reason to 
think must have been a relic of the adjacent Royal Mews at Charing 
Cross, taken down in 1830. At the same time, in March 1890, an 
old house pulled down at the southern end of St. Martin’s Lane, on 
the west side, had evidently been the residence of some wealthy, if 
not distinguished, person when the lane was a fashionable residential 
thoroughfare. In one bedroom was a pilastered canopy, and where 
the bed would have been was a secret door, which, when I tried it, 
opened without the slightest noise. On the site of this house I 
obtained a curious old knife or razor of the seventeenth century, with 
cornelian handle. 

Who, unless frequenting the neighbourhood, would know that 
there was a “Shepherd and Flock” in what about ten years ago 
became Copthall Avenue, not far from the heart of the City? Yet 
there was a tavern with such a rural sign, which, after its demolition, 
may have been rebuilt. At all events I saw it pulled down, and 
obtained from its site several antiquities, among which was a richly 
glazed little cylindriform Rockingham mug, about five inches high, 

? Garrard to Lord Strafford—Strafford Papers, i. 262. 
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with one handle, and perfect, with outwardly curved rim and faint 
imitations of the bands or hoops which characterised the old drinking 
pots. I wonder who has it now, for it had the true inimitable Rock- 
ingham glaze. The sign, one may imagine, was derived from some 
incident in the life of a shepherd who tended his flock close by in 
Moorfields or Finsbury ; and possibly a swan’s nest taken on these 
extensive fields—which, before they were drained, consisted, we are 
told, of ‘one continued marsh or moor,” and where, in very remote 
times, lacustrine conditions probably favoured the existence of a 
long-vanished fauna—gave its sign to another tavern close by in 
Great Swan Alley, Moorgate Street. It was while this Copthall 
Avenue was being formed that I one day attended the excavations 
for this street in London Wall, when the ancient Wall Brook became 
so much in evidence that the labourers actually had to paddle in it. 
The course of this stream will be seen, if I remember right, in an 
“Historical Account of the Guildhall,” by J. E. Price, F.S.A. 
During the rébuilding of houses in Milton Street near by, the 
workmen came across a stile on the west side of a foot-bridge which 
crossed the stream anciently known as (London)-Wall Brook. A 
crack in the wall, the outside wall over the N.-E. window of St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, was caused by a subsidence of the bed of this 
stream, in which I found my first “ greybeard,” or beer-jug of the 
Stuart period. I arrived late at the diggings, and the workmen had 
gone to dinner, leaving all their tools behind. ‘Two seconds’ con 
sideration told me what a waste of time it would be to remain idle 
till they returned. I took up a “pick,” and the very first, perhaps 
it was the second, aim I took with it brought down a mass of almost 
black mud, in which was embedded a perfect stone jug of the time 
alluded to. This was the first of a collection I afterwards made of 
about twenty such drinking vessels, all of which I had seen dug up 
myself, and the heraldic designs upon which are given in an 
illustrated paper published in the Journal of the British Archzo- 
logical Association about the year 1893. In Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
sumptuous folio Shakespeare is a representation, from a woodcut at 
the head of an old English ballad, of a tavern-drawer or skinker of 
the seventeenth century, in the costume of the time, with a mottled 
“‘ greybeard ” in his left hand, and a globular-bowled glass with long 
stem in his right.! From this it must be surmised that the stone jug 
was used for wine also. Speaking of subsidences, the late Mr. H. S. 
Cuming told me that objects came into his possession during 
excavations necessitated by a subsidence, which was kept very quiet 


' Vol, ix., note (to ‘* Sack”) 33, 
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at the time, of the Mansion House. What these objects were I do 
not know, but they are doubtless already catalogued preparatory to 
exhibition at the ‘Cuming Museum in Newington. Here, facing 
London Wall and overlooking the brook, probably dwelt a perruquier 
with the sign of the Black or White or Blue Peruke, for I saw turned 
up, close to the footway, dozens of fine tobacco-pipe-clay hair or wig 
curlers of sizes varying from two to fcurinches. There were so many 
that I could not carry them all away. These narrow pieces of pipe- 
clay, with bulbous ends to prevent their slipping from the curls, were 
in use for curling the hair, down to the middle of the last century, 
and perhaps later, as may be seen in Hogarth’s fourth plate of, I 
think, Marriage 4 la Mode, where there is an array of them on the 
forehead of the woman. The curlers that had the rounded termina- 
tions, however, were not of the original type, two examples of which 
I exhibited at a meeting of the British Archzological Association. 
These earlier ones were tubular, and, in fact, are described by Randle 
Holme in his “ Armoury” as “ curling-pipes.” Holme also says that 
the clay stem of the tobacco-pipe was sometimes used for the same 
purpose. In fact, wigs and clay tobacco-pipe smoking, in their 
origin, seem to be closely associated, an association dating probably 
from the revival of the wig in the Elizabethan period, or soon after 
under the Stuarts. Randle Holme says that “The curling-pipe is a 
rowl of tobacco-pipe-clay, burnt hard, or a piece of wood ; for want 
broken tobacco-pipes stand in like stead, which are for no other use 
than turning the hair of a perawick upon, while it is either boyling 
or baking, to put it into a curl.” The art of the perruquier is seen 
to the best advantage in the “big-wigs” of Kneller and Lely. 
Certain additional artificial curls were, when worn by the women of 
the period, and—doubtless by no affectation of speech—known as 
“heart-breakers.” The borders of the peruke, when set in curls on 
the forehead, were called ‘‘taures,” and when the curls were worn 
lower, or at the sides of the face, “ merkins.” The “taures,” or 
“ bull-heads,” or bull-like foreheads—so named from the French 
taure, a bull—were fashionable in and about the year 1674,' and the 
fashion doubtless came from France, with many others that crossed 
the Channel at the Restoration. Wigs were, of course, common 
among the ancient Egyptians? and known to the Romans. I 
once found in London a metal object shaped somewhat like the 
clay curler, which I believed to be closely related to the Roman 
calamistrum, so called because the outer part was hollow on its 


’ Randle Holme’s Armoury. 
® See the example in the British Museum. 
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inside, like a reed (ca/amus). It was made of iron, however, and 
had suffered from contact with fire. 

The most assiduous and successful collector, of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, whom I knew, was the late James Smith, 
of Whitechapel, the “ working-man archzologist,” whose ostensible 
devotion to the acquisition of the black bones that are constantly 
dug up in the “ Roman level,” which he took away in his inseparable 
donkey-cart, was the thin end of the wedge, as it were, that secured 
his entrée to the excavations, and a pretext which put even the 
“archi-check ” in the position of having wiséd his passport. Smith 
had long obtained the affectionate sobriquet among the labourers of 
“Tottie.”!_ The South Kensington Museum authorities purchased 
of Mr. Smith some of his most important acquisitions, and I think I 
am right in saying that, although an unlettered man, his knowledge 
and judgment of such antiquities of a minor character as the London 
soil yielded was so considerable that he, on several occasions, sold 
valuable collections ex b/oc, either to public museums or to private 
collectors, for £200 or between £300 and £ 400. 

Although I was seldom fortunate in obtaining Roman coins of 
any value—perhaps this was partly because the “ working-man 
archeologist” was rather keen in the acquisition of good impressions 
—I found a fractured green-glazed medizval money-box, which 
resembles, though much smaller, the Roman /ocudus (or ? theca 
nummaria), an example of which is figured in my copy of the Rev. 
Edward Trollope’s “Illustrations of Ancient Art at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum,” 1854, Plate XLI. No. 9. But whereas the Roman 
vessel had an aperture at the top for a sealed plug or cork, the money 
could be extracted from the little globular green-glazed earthenware 
box only by breaking it. Consequently it is seldom or never found 
entire. There are several examples in the British Museum. 

Hearing one day that a Knightrider Street warehouseman had in 
his possession four inscribed stones which had been for some time 
lying neglected in a corner of the premises, I went and took 
rubbings of them, on the understanding that the owner wished to 
get rid of them. These rubbings were sent to Dr. Birch, of the 
Manuscript Department at the British Museum. The next morning 
a trolley with two horses and two men was sent to bring them away. 
One of these inscribed stones turned out, I think, to be of a date 
4000 years B.c. All four are now reposing securely in the Assyrian 


1 “ Tots” is a slang term for old bones or any odd things that may be picked 
up, and in the collection of which a living can be secured. A London ‘*tot- 
picker” corresponds to the Paris chiffonnier. 
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cases at the British Museum, the particular stone mentioned being, 
with one exception (namely that of an inscribed piece of limestone 
4200 B.C.), the most ancient inscription in the National Museum. 
The stones were supposed to have been brought over either as 
ballast or as curiosities by Dutch traders. In Bow Lane some 
workmen, while I was waiting, fished up a perfect Roman mortarium 
of light-coloured unglazed body, with grooved spout and silica- 
sprinkled bottom for pounding. It was about one foot in diameter, 
perhaps less, with the potter’s name, something like “ Albinus,” 
running from the edge of the bowl to the edge of the rim.! Also a 
fragment of a large cross which I assumed to be part of Cheapside 
Cross, one of those erected by Edward I. in memory of his queen, 
and demolished under the mayoralty of Isaac Pennington, the 
regicide. It had vrecerciées extremities, and came, like the mortarium, 
from what the workmen thought was a disused well on this spot. 

It was at some very deep excavations in Water Lane, leading 
south from the Broadway, Ludgate Hill, that I encountered what I 
thought was a most wonderful find about the year 1890 or 1892. It 
was handed up by relays of workmen from a great depth, and proved 
to be a fossil pearly nautilus. It was as moist as a cheese, and 
seemed to be composed entirely of chalk, having come, I presume 
from the chalk marl, or perhaps it would be more accurately de- 
scribed as composed of white clay, and as having been taken from 
the alluvial gravel. There were, however, the remains of the 
shining shell formed into chambers by diagonally crossed lines, in 
some parts broken away ; but with keeping it became hard. On 
another occasion a workman told me he had a “curious old stone” 
which came from the Boreham Wood railway cutting (?in Essex), 
and which was used as a weight to keep the door open. When he 
brought it, it proved to be another nautilus, which I purchased. 

I have encountered, but very rarely, vessels of Upchurch and 
Durobrivian ware ; much Samian in the way of shards, but never a 
complete pot of Samian ware ; and numerous were my possessions in 
the shape of Roman séy/, the Roman ear-pick (aurisca/pium)—the 
surgeon’s probe (sfeci//um) is, however, very similar if not identical 
in form; several examples of the (presumably) bone hairpin 
(acus comatoria or crinalis), one of which I imagine to be unique in 


' These potters’ marks generally, perhaps invariably, exhibit some charac- 
teristic that has suggested the name of the potter, as Albinus, Aprilis, Candidus, 
Quietus, Averus (liar), Secundus, Quartus, Quintus, &c. The letters are often 
united by a ‘* ligature,” and the double I is used for E, as in RIIGNUS and 
SIIXTUS (Sextus). 
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having fixed in the point, about the twelfth of an inch in length, a 
bronze pin. The Roman ox-goad (stimulus), although, of course, 
more in the nature of a stick, was similarly contrived with an iron 
prick at the end. An example of the latter from a terra-cotta at 
Velletri is illustrated in Rich’s “Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 
In the concrete foundations of the Roman wall which were laid bare 
preparatory to the building of the new telegraph offices at Aldersgate 
I found a Roman faccuéa, or pruning-hook. This wall was ten feet 
thick, and followed for two hundred feet the boundary of St. Botolph’s 
churchyard, at the corner of Little Britain, now known as “ Postman’s 
Park.” Mr. Raikes, the then Postmaster-General, sacrificed six feet 
of space over the whole length of two hundred feet, and had the wall 
preserved ; and from the lower windows of the Post Office north 
building, this wall, underpinned and protected, may be seen to-day. 
Like the portion of Roman wall for so long visible on the south 
side of Ludgate Hill, it was so hard that no pick would make any 
impression upon it worth mentioning, and in the latter case resort 
was had to dynamite! 

It is often said that the Romans had no pins such as we use 
to-day. I can say this, however, that I had a considerable collec- 
tion of bronze pins which I saw taken from the “ Roman level” 
in the heart of the City, the longest of which was over 6 inches 
in length. They were all very pliable; and except that, besides 
being so pliable, they were all of bronze, and that the heads 
were three or four times as large as the head of the ordinary pin 
of to-day, they did not much differ from it in make and general 
appearance. It might of course be argued that they had worked 
themselves down in the Roman stratum, but this is not likely. A 
scale-beam (jugum), 6 inches ; a latch-key (c/avis clausa) ; a long- 
bowled unguent spoon with spiral handle ; a betrothal ring ; lamp- 
trimmer (this, to so describe it, may perhaps be open to question, 
but at the same time, for reasons presently given, I think a similar 
object is erroneously labelled a toothpick in the Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the Guildhall Museum (plate xxvi. figures 17 and 19). 
The forked implement in figure 19 is the one alluded to. The 
Roman dentiscalpium was made out of the stalks to the leaves of 
the mastich tree (lentiscus) and the inferior qualities from quills. 
Toilet instruments are found in Anglo-Saxon as well as in Roman 
cemeteries, and in both cases they are secured on a ring, as the 
modern usage is with a key ring,? and in this way they were hung 

* See Martial, xiv. 22, iii, 82, vi. 74, vii. 53, quoted in Rich’s Roman and 


Greek Antiquities, s.v.). 
* See Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. v. ; Faussett’s /uventorium Sepulchrale, 
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at the girdle. An Anglo-Roman ring generally has a pair ot 
tweezers (vo/sel/a) for plucking hair from the face, an object also 
attained by the use of salves and depilatories ; an auriscalpium which, 
if one may judge from the large number found, must have been of 
very common use among the Romans in London ; and an implement 
with bifurcated termination, which is probably a lamp-trimmer (acus). 
Sometimes this last article was suspended by a chain to the lamp, 
especially to a bronze lamp, an example of which was found at 
Pompeii with part of the chain to which the acus was attached. 
The use of it was to draw up and lengthen the wick as it burnt down 
in the socket. The common use of the earthenware lamp, several 
examples of which also came into my possession from excavations in 
London, would no doubt account for the lamp-trimmer attached to 
a ring for everyday use. The late Mr. H. S. Cuming, perhaps with 
the exception of Mr. Roach-Smith the most eminent authority on 
the minor antiquities of Roman London, agreed with me that this 
implement was a lamp-trimmer, in evidence of which he produced 
for my inspection a three-nozzled lamp of the seventeenth century. 
To this was attached an implement of similar form. It was longer, 
however, and less sharply pointed. And fourthly, for there were 
sometimes four implements, there was a pointed object which may 
have been used as a toothpick, or for other purposes, such as the 
extraction of shell-fish. In the absence of the fork for eating 
purposes, the pointed end of the coch/ar, or egg-spoon, seems to have 
frequently served for impaling small articles of diet. The use of the 
ear-pick, the aurisca/pium mentioned by Martial,' extends, I believe, 
to the present day. Queen Elizabeth had her gold enamelled ear-pick, 
adorned with rubies and pearls ; and magnetic ear-picks, to prevent 
pain, were made about the year 1690.2 Two interesting examples 
of the fibula or brooch, the Roman prototype of our safety-pin in 
the purpose it served of fastening such articles of apparel as the 
chlamys, palla, pallium, sagum, and paludamentum—but not the ¢oga, 
which clung to the person by the amplitude of its own folds. An 
object in bronze about 6 inches in length, having an opening at each 
end, possibly receptacles for a brush of some sort. I have seen only 
one similar example, and that is in the British Museum. It is, how- 
ever, or was, undescribed. An intricately linked chain, to which is 
p- 19; and Roach-Smith’s ///ustrations of Roman London, plate xxxiii., figures 
8 and 11. 
) Epigrams, xiv. 23. 
? Fosbroke’s Encycl. of Antiquities, vol. i., p. 262. 


* Since the rearrangement of the antiquities in the Anglo-Roman Department 
I find that this implement has been labelled a ‘‘ bronze punch,” though one cannot 
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attached what has apparently been used as a kind of tweezets 
(volsella). Anexactly similar chain is labelled in the British Museum 
as a “chain bracelet.” All these articles were of bronze, and found 
in London mostly in the neighbourhoods of Austin Friars and 
Thames Street. They were exhibited at a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association, and are described in the ‘‘ Proceedings” 
of November 18, 1891, as a “fine collection.” I also read a paper 
upon similiar antiquities found on the site of Baynard Castle, in the 
ward of Castle Baynard. These, however, went into the possession 
of the proprietors of the warehouse which was being erected on the 
site—Messrs. Pilkington, the glass-factors of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, 
who kindly permitted me to see all that was discovered, and to aid in 
the discovery.! 

An incident in the progress of excavations, or rather in the course 
of pulling down a house, at the corner of Queen Street and Cannon 
Street, preparatory to the rebuilding of the premises of Messrs. 
Cowan, the stationers, reminds one forcibly of the last days of 
Pompeii. The late Mr. Francis Chambers, architect, found a larder 
with plates and dishes disposed in an orderly manner, just as they 
were left when the Great Fire swept across the City ; and in a wine- 
cellar adjoining were found bottles of wine, all with the corks out, 
probably through the heat, the wine being reduced to about one- 
fourth of its original quantity, and in colour as black as ink. 

Reverting to Baynard Castle, I remember that on this site the 
workmen discovered an ancient boat or barge at the great depth of 
about 18 feet.2 The operations, however, did not necessitate its 
removal, so that it was covered up, and there, perhaps, it will 
remain till “the roaring loom of time” is hushed, and when, to 
those who once loved their London, Eternity will reveal all things 
that are obscure, material as well as extra-mundane. 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


see with what reason, for the extremities in my example have indented edges like 
a saw. 

See the Journal of the Association for September, 1890. 

? Tam told by Messrs, Chambers that this boat was encountered again in the 
course of some late excavations next door to Messrs. Pilkington’s warehouse, and 
that it lies, not end up, but parallel with the shore. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A RAILROAD 
METAL. 


MONG all the white man’s inventions, there is probably none 
which has done more to people and render fruitful the 
empty spaces of the earth and bind the races together than 
that of Sir Henry Bessemer—the beautifully simple but eminently 
successful process of purifying molten iron by the mere blowing 
through it of atmospheric air. Without it the cost of steel 
would have restricted transport by locomotive within narrow 
limits, and hampered the evolution of the modern steamship. 
Other men now equally famous followed his lead ; though these 
obtained part of the purifying oxygen from material rich in it, instead 
of the atmosphere ; but their products, while more suitable for 
certain purposes, have never ousted the Bessemer steel. It must be 
explained that the difference, chemically speaking, between iron and 
steel is never great, and often approaches the infinitesimal. 

It is needless to point out the influence of the railroad upon the 
commerce of the British Isles, but it is perhaps in the newer lands 
across the seas that the mission of the rail is most strikingly 
accomplished. Forests go down before it ; sawmills, wooden cities, 
and rows of clanging stamp-heads take their place. The plough 
follows the locomotive into the grassy waste, and tall wheat and 
cattle cover the prairie, while presently the smoke of the big grain 
carriers streaks the seas, One railroad built up the prosperity of 
Western Canada.. Others are now doing what missionary effort and 
Government expedition have failed to accomplish in British Africa ; 
and several of our foreign possessions owe considerably more to the 
steel track and resultant steamship service than they ever did to Minis- 
terial encouragement at home. Swift and economical transport is one 
of the main factors in the progress of the world, and neither the rail 
nor triple-expansion marine engine could have played their leading 
parts therein but for improvements in the making of steel. 

There are three forms of metallic iron—cast, wrought, and steel ; 


for the latter is merely iron with a small percentage of carbon added. 
VOL. CCXCIX. NO, 2100. z= 
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The first, as everybody knows, is hard and brittle, the second soft 
and tough, while the third can be made to combine the qualities of 
the others in any degree. It is also the most suitable metal for 
wheel-carrying rails, and until Bessemer’s discovery was made by 
melting down wrought iron with charcoal in little crucibles at a 
cost varying from forty to a hundred pounds the ton. Now in 
times of bad trade steel rails may be purchased at under four pounds ; 
and this fact, all-important to the advance of colonisation as it is, may 
perhaps warrant a brief glance at the process which makes it 
possible. 

It was a dark night when we stood beneath a row of blast 
furnaces on the north-west coast of England. The summits of the 
huge iron towers loomed blackly against the sky high overhead, save 
when now and then the cone which closed the throat of one was 
lifted and a column of fire, bursting through the rolling vapour, drove 
a track of lurid radiance through the darkness that hung over the 
sea. It could be seen by coastwise skippers twenty miles away. 
The rest stood, streaked by drifting vapour, dim and shadowy, 
though the air was filled with their rumbling and little trucks swung 
ceaselessly up and down the inclined planes which, flung athwart the 
darkness like flying buttresses, connected the mighty heaps of raw 
material with their lofty crowns. 

We will take up a piece, the crude product of the mine, and 
follow it through its changes into the railroad metal. It is hzematite, 
the richest description of iron ore, purplish red in colour, and 
perhaps about half of it may be turned into metal. Close by lie 
huge heaps of limestone, and coke, the hardest produced in Durham, 
for it must support a crushing weight; while a shrill whistling and 
grind of wheels show that invisible locomotives are hurrying in 
further food for the insatiable furnaces. A truck of coke whirls up 
the incline amid a whine of running wire, and we follow it to the 
furnace crown in the succeeding one. Up there the heat at first 
is stifling, and little visible but the long row of what look like great 
fortress towers. ‘They are, roughly speaking, hollow cylinders hold- 
ing from five to seven hundred tons apiece, though larger ones are 
built ; and in a lull of the confused rumbling we can faintly hear the 
panting of the blowing-engines which force superheated air into the 
hearths at their feet. 

The cone or bell is lifted, and, driven back against the rails ot 
the gallery, one sees nothing at first but a bewildering blaze, against 
which human figures, toiling like demons under the fervent heat, 
presently become apparent. They are hurling down coke and ore 
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and lime into the seething depths below ; for a blast furnace is run in 
this fashion: first a strata of incandescent coke, then limestone and 
ore, and so on in repetition until the limit of its burden is reached. 
Once lighted, it must also roar and rumble ceaselessly by night and 
day, until an accident happens or the refractory lining is eaten out. 
Exactly what happens to the ore inside it would require a chemical 
treatise to explain, and authorities differ as to all the actions and 
reactions ; but the hematite, melting, leaves its earthy impurities 
combined with the lime, and trickles down towards the hearth in the 
shape of metallic iron ; so we descend to the foot of another furnace 
to see what happens there. 

We pass one on the way from which a lambent stream of molten 
stone flows into iron moulds. ‘This is the refuse which floats inside 
upon the liquid iron, and will presently be flung out on one of the 
mile-long slag banks which disfigure several portions of our coast and 
rise like mountains in inland ironmaking localities. A group of 
silent men stand expectantly about the foot of the next tower. 
Others are finally smoothing the feeding-channels and rows of hollows 
in a bed of levelled sand, but stiffen to attention when somebody 
cries out in warning and a plug in the hearth of the furnace is 
driven in. A stream of molten metal belches forth from it, lighting 
the grimy faces and bent figures standing ready with iron rabbles 
with unearthly radiance. It sparkles, blazes, pours incandescent 
down the shallow channels, fades from blinding white to crimson 
and dully glowing red as the main stream divides and subdivides, 
until, guided by men whose dripping faces are averted from the heat, 
it fills each row of three-foot troughs in turn. When cold each one 
will contain roughly a hundredweight of pig iron. It is worth while 
to lift a fragment from the heap cast some days earlier, for this is 
the first stage in all civilised ironmaking. The broken edge is of a 
lustrous silvery grey, and shows bright crystalline facets amid speckles 
of darker hue. It is hard and brittle, useless in its present condi- 
tion, but, as pointed out (though a cheaper metal than hematite is 
generally used for the first two purposes), may either be melted in a 
foundry and run into castings, rolled into wrought iron, or trans- 
formed into steel of a hardness almost equalling the diamond’s or a 
ductility comparable with that of lead. 

It is steel we are concerned with, and passing the great boiler- 
shed, where the gases which, burning at the furnace crowns, once 
lighted all the coast, and are now pressed into useful service, raise the 
steam for the blowing-engines, we proceed to the converter house to 
witness the next step in the process. We stand above a row of 

XX2 
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flickering lights on an iron platform overlooking a circular pit, 
wherein bowed figures are making sure that the ingot moulds are 
ready for their burden ; for the men who handle heavy weights of 
molten iron still do so at the peril of life and limb. There is 
another pit close by, and over each hangs a huge pear-shaped iron 
vessel, or converter, lined with refractory material, while a man 
stands intent and alert upon a platform from which he can direct the 
monster’s movements. His fingers slip from lever to lever, anda 
glance at his grimy face shows that he recognises the responsibility 
which lies upon him. A very small error of judgment might spoil 
ten tons of steel, turn loose a fiery flood upon the men below, or 
hurl destruction broadcast among the toilers in the adjoining mill. 
He receives good pay ; and he earns it, for human nerve and stamina 
are tested to the uttermost when man, comprehending the laws that 
govern them but in part as yet, bends the primeval forces of the 
universe to his will. 

With a hoarse warning whistle a tiny locomotive pushes a tank 
which emits a pale light on to the platform. It contains molten pig 
iron, in some cases tapped directly from the blast furnace, in others 
remelted, and we shall see what formerly took days to bring about 
accomplished in the space of some fifteen minutes. Once this metal 
was (and is still when intended for wrought iron) churned up 
laboriously by hand power in a puddling furnace until it balled. 
The ball was kneaded under mighty hammers and rolled into bars, 
the bars cut up, welded together, and rolled out several times. Then 
the best of them would be sheared into pieces and melted, mixed 
with charcoal, in little crucibles, and the product rolled into steel. 
Tool steel only is now made in this costly fashion. 

The tank discharges a fiery cascade into the converter, which 
now contains some ten tons of cast iron. The vessel swings on its 
axis so that its mouth points towards an opening in the roof. Dark 
figures climb hurriedly from the casting pit, and in spite of the roar 
of the mill there is a very brief, impressive silence, while the man 
in charge grasps a lever. Death would be let loose if anything 
went wrong. Moving lights flicker in the semi-darkness below, and 
the shadowy mass of the converter, moving like an animate monster, 
swings over a little farther. Then the operator holds up a warning 
hand, and we shrink back, dazzled and almost blinded by perhaps 
the most impressive display of radiance upon this earth. From the 
nozzle of the converter a tremendous blaze of brightness, intense 
beyond description, roars aloft into the night above, and one 
wonders that the man who controls it, standing dwarfed by its 
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magnificence into a strangely insignificant figure, can watch it at all. 
The breeze which had swept with spray the slag banks behind the 
blast furnaces can neither diminish nor deflect it. It cleaves the 
darkness vertically, a skyward-rushing column of flame, and a 
testimony that the feeble human atoms clustered round the pit 
have received an amplification of the promise made when the deluge 
first subsided. They have extended their dominion beyond the 
beasts and plants upon the earth. 

What had happened was very simple from the chemist’s point of 
view. Almost anything will burn if it can be made hot enough, and 
the iron in the converter contained a small proportion of sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbon, and other impurities. Fortunately, most of 
these will burn at a lower temperature than iron, and when the 
operator turned a blast of air under heavy pressure into the bottom 
of the vessel they burst into intense flame. A burning element 
also gives its own peculiar colour to the flame, and while the pillar 
of fire tossed higher and higher against the blackness of the night, 
the man whose nervous fingers controlled each tremendous pulsation 
watched the shades it varied through. One denoted the disappear- 
ance of the phosphorus, another that the sulphur or silicon had 
gone ; and so on through the spectrum, until a faint tinge of 
brown showed that the blast, if continued, would burn the iron 
too. We saw his wrist turn slightly, and there was by force of 
contrast sudden blackness, and a silence through which the pounding 
of the big mill engines sounded far away, while the flame vanished, 
leaving only a faint lambent glow from the converter’s throat. 

Its contents were now pure iron. But iron needs carbon to make 
it steel, and when a bell clanged a huge ladle swung out of 
the shadows and tipped a molten mixture of iron, carbon, and 
manganese into the vessel’s mouth. When it had swallowed its new 
load the belching throat rose upright towards the gap above again. 
Once more the weird fires blazed heavenwards, but for a shorter 
space ; then the bell clanged out its warning, and there was dimness, 
through which the lamps blinked feebly down upon the men waiting 
about the pit below. The converter’s work was over. The ore, 
which had gone into the blast furnace a friable stone, now seethed 
inside it changed into steel, and following the sharp summons of the 
bell another mighty ladle, poised by a crane of equal magnitude, rose 
swiftly out of the gloom. The operator touched a lever, beckoned 
with his hand, the converter turned downwards on its axis, and again 
the whole place was flooded with brilliancy as in flaming cascades 
it poured out the bubbling steel. 
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Oblong moulds of iron two or three feet high were ranged 
around the casting pit, and the ladle, moving from one to another 
radially, stopped, tilted, filled each in turn with what seemed liquid fire, 
and then vanished suddenly into the surrounding gloom. The 
converter revolved upwards, hurling sparks aloft, then lowered its 
glowing mouth, and for a few moments the whole casting pit and 
platforms were lighted by a dull red glow. Half-naked figures were 
forced up against it, that of the operator, poised high on his platform, 
black as ebony ; then the strange light faded and the feeble lamps 
made the darkness visible. We were left with a vague envy of the 
central figure in the scene, the man whose hard fingers held powers 
surpassing the legendary attributes of any old-world magician ; for the 
true fairy-tales of science are more wonderful than the stories which 
dimly foreshadowed them in the ancient East. Instead of a mystic 
lamp, he touched a modern bell, and the spirits of air and fire 
and water became as slaves to him. 

The two previous processes—the reduction of the ore to impure 
iron, the beautifully simple conversion of it into steel by the burning 
out of the impurities and subsequent restoration of its carbon—are 
chiefly chemical. The third and final stage is wholly mechanical, 
and we passed on by a neighbouring casting pit, where men were 
stripping the iron moulds from the red-hot ingots, to the soaking 
furnaces filled with others cast a little earlier. A door was lifted, 
and ,we looked in upon the oblongs of steel lying incandescent 
beneath encircling flame. Two great iron claws were thrust in, 
and one whipped out, effulgently bright, while we followed the 
truck that bore it, over floors polished by the sliding of white-hot 
metal, to the rail mill. 

This was a vast open-sided theatre for the display of human 
energy. It was lighted by low rows of flickering lamps, whose 
uncertain radiance varied with the stinging draughts, as well 
as spasmodically by the glare from uplifted furnace doors and 
intermittent coruscations of brilliancy. It also throbbed to the 
pounding of giant hammers and vibration of hard-driven machinery ; 
yet the keen-faced man who accompanied us could tell that all 
went well by some subtle harmony in the apparently chaotic medley 
of sound. He stopped and listened, and then moved forward with 
an approving nod to a subordinate, as though satisfied that there 
was neither diapason of titanic rolls nor shrill treble of screaming 
saws missing. Now, the strength of any metal does not depend 
entirely upon its chemical analysis, but at least as much upon the 
mechanical arrangement of its particles, and the steel ingot needed 
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yet to be squeezed and kneaded into the homogeneity of the 
finished rail. 

The cogging mill gripped it between ponderous iron rolls, the 
engine hard by panted stertorously, and then was reversed with 
a clash as the steel slid out from between the grinding cylinders, 
decreased in thickness, increased in length. It passed backwards 
and forwards between them several times, brawny, half-naked men 
swinging it to and fro with huge suspended pincers, and a dexterity 
which not only demands muscular strength and long practice to 
acquire, but is also usually inherited. There is no room for the 
weak of nerve or limb in a steel rail mill. Still, doubtless because 
it needs a keen intelligence, the labour is neither brutalising nor 
inimical to health, as it is in too many other organised industries. 
Almost without exception the men are fine specimens physically, 
and their greatest weakness a chronic thirst, which, considering the 
temperature they work in, is hardly to be wondered at. 

By this time the oblong white-hot ingot had become a bar 
whose effulgence was fading rapidly, and we followed it along 
carrier rollers sunk in the floor to the second rolls. Here also 
great revolving cylinders seize it in their grooves, squeeze it through 
between them, and cast it forth doubled or trebled in length. With 
a deafening clash of couplings the big engine is reversed, and as 
the rolls grind backwards the end of what now bears some resem- 
blance to a rail feels their bite again, and so passes to and fro, 
fading in colour, gaining in length, until the ground rollers carry 
it to the finishing train. It is scarcely more than a bright red 
when it comes hissing forth from between them in a fashion that 
suggests a fiery serpent of apparently endless length, and at each 
traverse the hollow side is cut deeper and the bulbous head takes 
shape. Once the rail enters the mills no time must be lost if it 
is to be finished at a sufficient temperature. 

But time is seldom lost. The men, picked for their smartness, 
know their task, and the chief of each clanging roll-train is usually 
paid by the ton; so, blackened by iron scale and dripping with 
perspiration, the brawny figures swing to and fro, guiding the fathoms 
of red-hot metal which rush past them. When trade is good they 
earn high wages, and probably deserve them ; while a story is told 
of one roller who, applying for his pay, received £5 more than he 
expected. The mill was running at high pressure, and he could 
not keep account of every odd sovereign earned. In spite of the 
small-contract system, one hears little of the “sweating” stil] 
practised in some minor iron-working industries. Indeed, a glance 
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at the roller’s stalwart assistants shows that they are not the stamp 
of men likely to submit to oppression of any description. 

It is generally true that, as compared with the engine power 
and human units employed, our rail mills produce less than those 
across the Atlantic ; but, on the other hand, English steel rollers 
are not, as a rule, worn down to uselessness or buried in what 
should have been their prime. On the contrary, one finds those 
who have wisely profited by seasons of commercial activity retired 
and set up as owners of small property ; but with the exception of 
the recent temporary revival, which left the depression intensified, 
there have of late, unfortunately, been very few seasons of prosperity 
for anyone connected with the British steel trade. A few decades 
ago we made iron for the world. Now, hampered by foreign 
Customs, and with tariff-fed former customers pushing their surplus 
products into our markets, it is only the most modern plant which 
can maintain the struggle for existence. 

It is perhaps not astonishing that as I leaned over the platform 
rails of the ponderous engine which drove the rolls, odd glimpses of 
the steel rail’s work as caught in other lands reshaped themselves 
before my memory. The first recollection may have been due to 
association of ideas, for the long rows of lights fading in perspective 
into the darkness beyond the mill suggested space and distance. It 
was an endless stretch of plough-furrows, chequered by wooden home- 
steads, in the far North West. Then there were leagues of tall stubble 
sprinkled by the Canadian snow, a line of laden sledges streaking 
the prairie, and processions of huge box cars clanging through 
Winnipeg City loaded with the finest wheat. Yet until the rails 
crossed the Red River that vast region had lain waste and empty. 

Again, an ice-ribbed range towered above a valley of British 
Columbia dotted with prosperous mushroom towns wherein no man 
who would labour need go hungry, for the forests were melting before 
the screaming saws, and the smoke of mining smelters streaked the 
climbing pines. A decade or two earlier men and mules perished 
in snow-choked passes or in thundering ford on their way to those 
valleys, and not infrequently starved to death when they reached 
them. Now a line of steel winding along the hillside shortened to 
a few hours’ swift journey the distance between them and colonial 
civilisation. Stranger still was the sight of a diminutive locomotive 
panting through the eternal twilight of an African forest, beside an 
old trade road, along which, but a few months earlier, battalions of 
dusky porters had plodded wearily under their burdens of palm 
kernels, and every man a slave. Now the shadow of the Ju-Ju 
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terror, which filled the bush with murder, has gone, and—for that line 
traverses British dominions—there is at least a measure of order and 
goodwill. 

The last clash of the couplings roused me from similar reflections 
not directly connected with steelmaking, and we followed the dull 
crimson bar, which now exceeded a hundred feet in length, down the 
long iron floor, over which it slid on rollers towards the saws. A 
man stood gripping the lever which would swing forward the whirring 
disc of hardened steel, the rail halted a second, and there was a 
strident scream with an upward rush of sparks as he thrust out one 
arm. Then it went on divided, stopped again, and recommenced 
its journey in three portions, while the process would continue until 
the whole was severed into the lengths specified by colonial railroad 
builders. 

We still moved on with it until the sheds were left behind and 
the pieces, sliding down an incline, joined those which had 
preceded them to cool in the open. Some were still almost blood- 
red, more of a barely distinguishable hue, but all writhed like living 
serpents as they twisted with the contraction. Near at hand a row 
of hammers, falling on their centres, were restraightening those 
already cold. Beyond these, the drilling machines bored out the 
fishbolt holes, and close by gangs of men were flinging those which 
had passed inspection on to the railroad trucks. The process was 
completed. The iron, which entered one end of that siding on its 
way to the blast furnace a purple-tinted stone, would leave it a rail, to 
form portion of the steel track spanning a British colony. Knowing 
a little of what its work would be, we could wish that all prosperity 
would follow it, for in these modern days it is the railroad builders 
overseas and the constructors of twenty-knot liners who spread 
civilisation fastest and are writing the new geography. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW IN AMERICA. 


CCORDING to a gentleman who occupies the responsible 
position of head of the circulation department of the thirty 
odd free libraries in New York, Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s works 
are hardly fit for general perusal. Acting on the conviction that 
they are unsuited to “healthy and thoughtless young Americans ’ 
— if such things exist—the sage in question, though he has not placed 
them in a positive Index Expurgatorius, has ordered their removal 
from the open shelves, where they might woo the attention of 
the ingenuous youth in question. That Americans needed careful 
coddling was, I knew, the opinion of certain theatrical managers, 
and the editorial emendations sanctioned or effected by men such 
as Augustin Daly, who mounted English masterpieces, have roused 
my indignation or contempt. For the repressive measures exercised 
towards Mr. Bernard Shaw I was scarcely prepared. It appears 
that the matter by which our American censor is exercised is the 
statement by the English dramatist—presumably in Zhe Revolutionist’s 
Handbook, since 1 fail to find it in Man and Superman, in which 
it is said to appear—that the magistrate upon the bench is probably 
as guilty as the prisoner in the dock. A sentiment such as this 
might, it is held, tend to increase the statistics of juvenile crime. 
I trust that Mr. Arthur Bostwick, the censor in question, is con- 
sistent, and has relegated the plays of Shakespeare to a kindred 
obscurity. Lear is guilty, we know, of a heresy identical with that 
of Mr. Shaw, Shakespeare’s pretended depreciator, and says to the 
blinded Gloucester: ‘‘ A man may see how this world goes with no 
éyes. Looke with thine eares: See how yond Justice railes upon 
yond simple theefe. Hearke in thine eare: Change places, and 
handy-dandy which is the Justice, which is the theefe ?” 


REPUTED DEATH OF CONVERSATION. 


CONTINUAL wail is heard over the decline of conversation. 
Without indulging myself in jeremiads such as those to which 
I constantly listen, I will admit that a good conversationalist is be- 
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coming somewhat of a vara avis. In my early life I have heard men 
who deliberately, and with a certain measure of success, copied the 
conversational methods of a Coleridge, intolerable as, except to a few, 
such would now appear. Macaulay, whom I never met, was a good 
conversationalist, though I always think with some sympathy of the 
statement of Greville, who, according to Mr. Hugh E. P. Platt 
(Byways in the Classics‘), said “wearily” : “ His information is more 
than society requires.” In more modern days I have sat at the feet 
of men I have held to be fine conversationalists, such as, to mention 
a few only who are dead, John Bright, the Marquess of Dufferin, 
Lord Leighton, ‘‘ Dick” Burton, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and even 
Henry Duff Traill. None of these was assertive enough to rank 
as a professed conversationalist, though all had eminent gifts in 
conversation. The fact, however, is that the times are unpropitious 
for conversation as an art. Things die out because there is no public 
for them. To that cause may be attributed the disappearance of 
whole classes of publications. No individual is to blame for this. 
As habits of reading are more widely disseminated a commoner class 
of literature is demanded. Such is accordingly supplied. “More 
than society requires,” to use again the illustration from Greville, is 
responsible for all. 


FAREWELL! 


HE present occasion is the last on which under my present 
pseudonym I shall have the pleasure or privilege of addressing 
those who up to noware my readers. A certain amount of melancholy 
attends always, in a world of uncertainty, change, and precarious tenure, 
the doing anything for the last time. Of the many who have worn 
earlier and more worthily than I the name I henceforth abandon, 
few can have held it longer than I, and I stand a little appalled at 
the thought how long my tenure has lasted. Whether with its 
latest bearer the name itself disappears I know not. The remark of 
Terentianus Maurus, the African poet and grammarian, that in regard 
of their power to attract the public books have their destinies, 


Habent sua fata libelli, 


holds specially true of the periodicals in which the effort to amuse 

has been combined with that to instruct. With the New Year the 

Gentleman’s Magazine—with its proud record, unequalled for length 

and, I dare so affirm, for brilliancy and worth—passes into other 

hands, and assumes presumably a new appearance and new features. 
! Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
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I claim no special knowledge concerning future arrangements. 
Owing to the kindness or magnanimity of my proprietors, I have 
been allowed to speak to my readers without reticence or reserve. 
Now more than ever is this privilege conceded me, and it is simply 
as man to man that I bid my readers adieu and proffer them what 
my French literary friends persist in calling a “shake-hands.” They 
will meet, I doubt not, more trustworthy guides and more enter- 
taining companions. Personally they are unknown to me, as I am 
to them. I trust they have as little of which to complain as I. 
One tribute in parting I will bear them. They have been long- 
suffering and loyal, and, whatever the burdens I have imposed upon 
them, no muttered word of complaint has reached my ear. To each 
I will use the Roman salutation Ave e¢ vale, or in plain English 
repeat with Caliban : 


Farewell, master; farewell, farewell. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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A SAFE AND PERMANENT REMEDY 


FOR ALL 


SKIN & BLOOD DISEASES. 


IF YOU SUFFER from any Disease due to an Impure state of the Blood, 


such as 


ECZEMA, ABSCESSES, BLOTCHES, 
SCROFULA, | BLOOD POISON, SPOTS, 
SCURVY, | GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, _ BLACKHEADS, 
ULCERS, | RHEUMATISM, | PIMPLES, and 
BAD LECS, | cour, | SORES of all kinds, 


you should test the value of Clarke’s Blood Mixture, the world-famed Blood Purifier. 
It is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
Thousands of Testimonials have been received from all parts of the world. Read the 
following : 











REMARKABLE CURE OF ULCERATED LEGS. 


Mr. S. A. JESSOP, of 9 Telford Road, West Hendon, N.W., writes under the 
date of April 17, 1905: ‘Gentlemen,—I take pleasure in forwarding to you 
this unsolicited testimonial, as I feel it is my duty ingthe interests of humanity 
to do so. For many years I have been a sufferer with ulcerated legs, and 
obtained no relief from doctor or hospital treatment. For three whole years 
I was unable to do any work whatever, my legs were as useless logs, and I 
had given up all hope of ever being cured, or of being able to walk about 
again. My misery was indescribable, especially when I tell you that my 
father and two sisters both died untimely deaths from ulceration, paralysis 
ineumbent thereon. Mine was hereditary ulceration, and, as your valuable 
mixture has done for me what doctors and.hospitals have been trying to do 
unsuccessfully for so many years, I think the cure is all the more remarkable. 
My skin is quite healthy now; I can walk about as well as any able-bodied 
man of 53 years can possibly’ expeet ; and I find life is worth living —I am, 
Gentlemen, yours gratefully, *S. A. JESSOP.’ 


IMPORTANT.—Sufferers desiring particulars of further wonderful cures effected by 
Clarke’s Blood Mixture should send a postcard for pamphlet containing latest testimonials 
and valuable advice on Skin and Blood Diseases.— Address Secretary, Lincoln ana Midland 
Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 
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(LARKESBLOODMIXTURE 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 


Has permanently cured thousands of cases of Eczema, Scrofula, 
Scurvy, Blood Poison, Bad Legs, Abscesses, Boils, and 
Skin and Blood Diseases of every Description. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 2/9 per Bottle. Beware of worthiess imitations. 











HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








| The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an. absolute necessity in ever 
household. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices withi 
reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. ‘Th 
‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Principal Drapers in the World. 
MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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